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■ I. INTRODUCTION ' . ' . * ' 

.This is the first-year evaluation report of thejaniily Farm Pro- 
gram (former Ty the Small Farm Informab'ojn Access Program). The over- 
all purpose of the evaluation 15 the identification of the strengths, 
weaknesses, and effects of the prograrr^ as it develops, which i^ill per- 
mit improvement in progr ^^u perform^ce and^pro^ide information useful 
in determining the focus of ongoing activities. To this-end, the * 
evaluation 'haj gathered information describing the program, *its imple- 
.mentation, and the inst.i tutional and coiiinunity situations- within which 
the program functions. *The emphasis has been on identifying the forces 
which' have shaped the program and the reasons for the program's ability 
or inability to function as envisioned. , ' * ) 

T)ie Scope of this first-year report covers activities and events 
of t^^different organizations wtftch maKe up the overall Family Farm 
•Program (FFP). The program is an umbrelyJa structure comprised of four 
distinct but interrelated organisations; the Family Fant^ Council (FFC)^ 
\formerly the Small Farm Information -Aclcess Council), the Central In- 
formation Service .(CIS) located at the Uni versi ty of California, Davis; 
Hartnell College Family Farm^ Resource Center (H-F^C), and King^ River 
College Family Farm Resource Center (KR-FFRC).^ (Figure 1 diagrams thQ 
relations+iip6 among these units.) Although eaCTTorgantlation functions ^ 
as an independe;it component withm the greater Fa;nily Farm Program, 
'their structural interrelationship f^isters conplementarity and coordi- 
nation amor>g the different organizations. 



w This structural complementarity implies a division of tasks among" 
the four organualions comprising the FFP. The Familj' farm Council,^ 
for^example, is the organization most directly associajted with estab- 

^lishing general policies and guideVines as w^l as conceptual izing' the 
overall program 'structure. The primary responsibility of CI5 is lo 
act 'as a bank^for the collection, storage, and dissemination'of Infor* 
mation pertinent to family farms. The servipes of CIS* are made avail- 
able to the 'Family* Farm Resource Centers, Council member institutions, 
and other interested organizations, that work with family farrjers. The- 
FFRCs function as the local organizations developing and coordinating 

'the informali&n^defivered to family farmers' at the local level. They 
coordinate family farm ;S€frvice(s') , conduct short courses and other; 
eduoational programs, prepare information and learniftg materials, and 
facilitate access by family farmers to CIS. , ' 

This evaluation was conducted under a CETA contract to Juarez and 
Associates and was initiated in the summer of 1980. Data for this 
report were gathered through site visitations, focused observations, 
interviews, and reviews of written documents. The evaluators visited 
each site throughout the year and attended CpJncil meetings monthly. 
During these data collection activities. Council members, staff, and 

.administrators at the colleges, as well as participating farmers, were 
interviewed about their, perceptions and level of satisfaction with the 
v^arious program components and the services provided. In addition, . 
interviews were 'conducted with the personnel of key agencies *in thV 

• areai serving small farmers. ^ • 
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other methods ofi d^ta collection utilized focused observation 
techmques and review of Vjntten documents. Settings for the^obser- 
vations wet-e primarily classrooms and meetings -i n process. - A variety 
of written documents wejre also an-alyzed, -including meeting minutes, 
funding proposals, records kept by program persopnel, curricuUr and 
'instructional materials, documents associated WitK the program, and 
SO on. ^ . * ' - 

This fif^st year report consists of fix parte. Part I ts a general 
introduction which provides a brief overview of the Family Farm Pro- 
gram structure aind components and the methodology and sourceyOf data 
gathered for the report. Part II deals more specifically wi^b. the 
baclcgroynd, goals, and functions^of the council. Part III discusses 
the Central Information Serv.ice. Parts IV and V are in-depth reports 
and assessments of ^ti vi ties^at the two Family Fajm Resource. Centers 
a^t Kings River and Community Colleges, respectively. Part VI presents^ 
a general suiimary and conclusion- 

'11. mWU FARM (fOUMCIL 

The Family Farm Council is unincorporated state-level coor-^ 
di'nating council made up of 17 representatives from approj^imately.' 15 * 
public and private agencies that fund or operate training and technical 
as^sistance programs for small-scale f^nru&rs in the State of California. 
The Council was organized on April 27, 1979, and'is the .culmination of 
several years' effort to examine optTons for improving the information 

,and training services offered to srrtall-scale farmers in ,the ;5tate. 
Through CETA and, to a more -Limited extent*. CWETA support,-the Council 
set up a structure^ that might evenl;ual iKjmplement a.comprehens^i^ 
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service delivery system capable of attending '^o f^imily farniers, witTh 
special emphasis on approximately 35, 000, farmers who have low Inconies. 
A. Purpose .and Goal s 

The' purpose of the Council is to support. and promote the economic 
Viability of family farms", to facilitate and coordinate access to in- 
formation and other resources, and to advocate for family >f arms. This - 
purpose is* addressed through the following long-range goals: tl) 
facilitating the transition of salaried farm workers into viable self- 
'employment as small farmer's through organized training programs and 
the dissemination V information on relevant farmigg practices; (2) 
increasing the access of family farmers to information that is essen- 

f 

tial to carrying on a successful farm business^ and (3) stabilizing 
the economic situation, of present self-employed family farmers and \ 
pronic^ting the generation of, new jobs through self -employment in agrl- 
culture. The achievement of these long-term objectives, are to. be\ 
measured through increases in family farm income, increased crop yields, 
an increase ip^'the net worth of small farms, increased agcess to credit, 
reduced dependepc^^'on non^arm income, and changes in land ownership 

X ^ ■ 

patterns. / • ^ . ^ 

*The. short-range goals include the followtng: . . s 

Goal I: Increase family farmers' access ta information and other 
resources ift*response to their identified needs. ^ 

I Objectives: , ^ . ^ 

1. To support and strengthen the existing programs of 
Coupcirmembers and Qther similar institutions that 
deTiver ^information and other resource services to 
family farmers. 
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2, To assis't locil institutions to initiate new programs 
that address the unmet needs of •family farms, 

3. To work with CIS and local Tnstitutions to increase^ 
family farmers' awareness of. avail able information/and 
other resourges\ • 

Goal II: Improve 'the coord iJiation among Counci) members and other 

sinnlar institutions that work with family farmer^. 

■Objectives: ' . ^ 

1. To eftablish nfechanisms for- the exchange of Information 
and* the discussion o'f issues relative to family farm 
programs among members ^and other similar institutions. 

2. To assist agencies at the local level to better coordi- 
■ nate thei^^ programs for family fami^s. ^ 

'3. To promote better coordination of Joca"! resources with 
those available 5t the state and federal levels. 

Goal lU:- Expand the* understanding of pol.icy makers and the gen- 

^ r ^ ■ ' ' ' 

era! pubTic regarding family farm issues. 

Ob3ectives: «. ' . 

. *1. -To identify and clarify policy i^es'of importance to 
family farmers. ' . ^ ' ^# 

2. To promote afi open dia>fe^ among family farmers, policy 
decision mafkers, .and others ^re^arding ^these issues. 

3. To develop position statements about these issues, when 
* appropriate* 



4. -To disSeroiriafee infonnation regSrding 'these 'issues and 
policy positions ,to* decision makWs &nd the general- 
public. ^ ^ • 



B. Background . \ 

During the i960s and early 1970s, rural cormi,unity actio^- prqgr'ams', ^ 
with federal and state support, w§re initiated in California. A nurfiber 
of individuals. who are currently active members in the Council and whp 
have provided leadership in its fDrmatioh and activities ware involved 
in these eaNy projects.' As rural* development received increased visi- 
bility, especially among the Spanish speakin^in the Central Valley 
and the coastaV counties, these individuals .explored, ways to bring . 
'attention to the plight of- limiteci resource small farmers. >s 
In 1976, under Community Services Administration sponsorsMt/in 
the California Employrtient Cfevelopment Department (EDD),-a stud/ fctiown - 
as the Small Farm Viability Project was initiated and- carfild but "by 
some of 'these same 'individuals. The V-iability Project resporwled to 
concerns about 'rural employment an^' underemployment and sought ways to 
protect'im) increase self-employment in agriculture. It was-rtso cop- 
cerned with improving t^al, income, fostering economic development, and 
enhancing the quality of farm life. A number of task forc.es, with 
broad membership,' were estab'lished in 4976 around fhe issues of tech- 
nology, natural resources, finance, training, marketing* and community 

services* ^ " . ^ 

' Although it was hoped tKat the Viability ^Project report issued in 
Deceriber 1977 would lead to executive and legislative action in California 
to create a rural development corporation to enhance the viability of 
family farms, it has not yet done so. The Viability Project did, how- 
ever, result in Winging attention to familj^ farm issues and it fostelred 
a greater coirtiuni cation among those who were working in rural devejj)p- 
ment In addition, because of the involvement of CETA and EDD, th^ " 
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ViabilUy Projefr assisted-.in focusing ^he attention of tfederal and • 
' state agencies-orfsm^n-scale -farming issues. ■Overall, the Viability. 
Project ^produced ah analysis of small-scale far^ming issues and proposals 
for directing small farm assistance programs. Some of these 'suggestions 
led to "the placement of bilingual small farm spectalists in several 
state atjd federal agencies and the publication of a resource book 
identifying -brokers for the use of small fanners/ In addition, the 
' Small' Farm Viabi 1 ity Project, especially the work qf the training task 
force, can be Unked directly with the creation of the Small Faq^ In- 
-formation Access Council, nowknown as the Family Farm Council. It 
was through this link that the Viability Project was abla to 's-trengthen 
CETA invo'lvement, in the funding of small _fann projects. 
C. AyChronoloqy of Counbil 'Activity 

The Small* Farm Information Access Council was formed at a meeting 
hetd ih Asilomar ,in April 1979. Many of the'^ndividual s who were in- 
vited to attend this meeting were the same persons mentioned, abdve who^ 
had been working through CETA-supported individual farm training pro- 
qrams b'r farmer cooperatives between 1977 and 1979. Others held 
positions as farm advisers or, community development specialists with 
the University of^^^j^^^i^, Cooperative Extension Service or were 
instructors fn community colleges or staff members in other county, 
* state, or federal offices concerned with rural development and agri- 
culture. As might be expected', this was- not the first time many of 
these individuals -came together. For* example, there had been a meeting 
of several of them to (jiscuss extension work, organized byfa staff 
member of UC Extension jn Santa'liaria, in November 1978 antf a^^her 
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organized t/y CETA in Riverside in December" 1-978. The sponsorship of 

and legitimary' for the Asilomar meeting provided by uETA and EDD, 

* ' J 
however, made that jneetin^ especially significant. 

4 

In retrospect, therefore, it is relevant to highlight' some of tffe 
forc'es which led to the creatiorj of the Council. It is ijiportant,. for 
example, to note that jn the 1970s>both federal and. state governments 
had expressed interest, through funding'and program planning, in small 
farm viability as p^rt of rural development, and byl 1977 C^TA became a 
major funder o'f such activity. This funding and program activity 
fostered a cohesion among a group of individuals in a defined geo* 

m * 

/ 

graphicaVarea who could>egtilarly share their interests and* concerns. 
The result was not only several c|6se personal friendships based on 
mutual respect but jobs through gavernment funds for people wtjo had a 
cormiorv comrrfitment to the viability of smal\ farms, especially among 
the Spanish speaking. Hence, it wers the initial federal and state 
support begun-more than a decade earlier and the dedication of a 



particular group of people that were major cpntributors to the for*' 
mation of ttje Council. Especially noteworthy through the fall of 1980 
were the individuals employed if} CETA and EDD, whose leadership of^ten 
provided the catalyst to rural development efforts and who were 
^ r«>sponsible for funding rural development programs and funding and 



organizaing the Asilomar meeting. 
^ Many other factors also contributed t% the Council's formation. 
Often mentioned was the rappqrt established by the CETA and .EDif rep^re- 
sentatives through 1980 with^^the individuals who worked in agencies 
concerned with rural develoll)ment . Another factor was J^e funding 



'knowle,dge which mny indit/iduals who came to thevCETA-initiated/; Asiloma 
meeting brought with them- Additionally^ many of the individuals 
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attending the meeting had received or were receiving CETA fuBds, and it 
was logical that they would be most interested in shapiAg or learning 
of new directions in C£TA programs. Finally, some suggest that ladi- 
viduals went to Asilomar to ensure, that theia own programs would be 
left intact and untouched by avoiding competition from Aew imtiatives 

r - 

by other programs, • - % >^ 

FrOT the very beg^inning, the individuals who were involved in the 

formation of pe Council -sought to propose a small farm project'for 

CETA funding. At the meeting held in December 1978 in Riverside, for 

example, the project v^asV^erred to as an ''Open A^^ces^ Delivery t ^ 

System'' fvith emphasis on instructional materials and providing informa- 

tion to small farmers; fhe Asilomar meeting in April* 1979,. however, 

was the principal meeting for, the conceptualization of the proposal. 

At that meetfng a CETA consultant proTlded a framework for a model, ^ 

program, the Council was created, and a* subcommittee was formed to deve 

a statement of purpose, ^?or the next several meetings attention was 

^ir.ectgd primdriTy to the preparation of the p^"op6sal 'and to t^e or- 

ganizattonal development 'Of the Council itself. Issues discussed e£trly 

on'wer^^ttjp selection of a chairparson^criteria for the admission of 

*• 

new members, ahel the overall develoji^^ieht of the Council arvd the Opep 

Access Systeoi, By the Augu5t 1979 meeting in San Diego, the model was 

well formulated, with the Centrarl Information Service and Family Farm, 

Resource C^fiter cwiponents identifie<i- ^ At ^^^^ meet^ing an initial 

draft proposal "was reviewed and thr&«<subcommittees were formed,. These 

< 

subcommittees were concerned with Council by-laws,. the development of 



dn>evaluatiort/fffan, and the preRaration of a presentation to UC Exten- 
,sion. At th^t meeting tfiembership'was again discussed, as was Jjjle need _ 
for an Executive director or secretary of the Council. At the September 
.1979 meeting in Salinas, discussion focused almost exclusively on infer- 
n*f issues of /he Council ,' includ^ip by-laws, the CETA proposal, an^ 
continued conceptual izatTon of the Open Access System and its compon- 
ents-, iji addition', an Institutional Policy Oversight Co;|Tmittee was 
created to keep the Council alert to the effect- of various instUution- 
al policies on'*small farmers. By the end of the September 1979 meeting, 
the 'sites for the Resource Centers and CIS had been selected, and the 
CETA proposal was moving forward. 

In October 1979^, the proposals frpm the two Resource Centers and 
CIS weV-e reviewed at a meeting in Sacramento and suggestions were ffiade 
'for revisions. Also discussed at that meeting were other items related 
to the- maintenance of the Councai. These included the name of^ the 
CouficiJ, materials development, evaluation, by-laws, and the prepara- 
tions 'for an up'com'mg meeting of the Council and UC Extension at Devis. 
However, one item transcended internal Council organizational business. 
It concerned a request to the Fresno Employment Training Commission *" 
(FETC) to cor^inue" fundingVproject known "'as the Technical Assistance 
^Program iti the Fresno area. &itentualjy, FETC did fund this technical 
assistance activity and it became a pai;t>of the Kings R.iver Resdurce ^ 
Center. 

The November 1979 meeting was held at UC Davis. The meeting's 
.early session was concerned with formalizing a draft of the Council'' s 
by-laws. Council membership procedures, sejiction of pass-through 

agencies for the 'projected XETA funds," the need for piatenals develop- 

'\ 

ment, and so on. there was als.o one issue related directly to sm^ll 
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' farmers that was discussed at t+ie early session an upcoming hearing 
the Secretary of Agriculture in Fresno on small farm issues, for 
which severaUXouncil members were asked to submit statements • The 
second session of the November meeting wa^ held in the UC Davis Faculty 
Club ^here an audiovisual presentation prepared by the .Council vyas 
shared with UC Ej^finsion and UC Cooperative Extension administrators. 
y Th'e presentation 'included an overview of small farm issues and the pro- 

jested goals of the Cogncil. . , 

\ 

.From t^e Salinas*meeting'of January 1980 thVough the San Luis^ 

. Obispo meeting of January 1981, the Council met eight times. Kuch 

of the attention of the-fiwftbers was still devoted to internal affairs. 

♦ ♦ 
These can be categorized into several sets oi" issues. First, there were_ ^ 

issues concerning purpose, by-laws, incorporation, membership, evalu- 

atiorfv. personnel , and so on. These i^ues consumed the greatest amount ' 

' ' of time as ^he Council was attempting to identify its mission and reach 

consensus on \he principles_ that would guide its activit^ies. Second, 
\ * , 

^ the Council monitored the progress made by the two Resource Centers at 

Kings River and Hartnell. .Because Hartnell had received its CETA 

fund'ing in the winter and Kings River \_n the sun!tne^ of 1980, the 

center directors, who were also members ot tl^e 'Council , prepared re- 

» ' ' • ' 'I 

. ports on activities and problems associated with the centers. 

^- . . , . / 

The third major issue of concern to the Council was the funding 

of the various program components. Both CETA and CJffETA negotiations 

w^re ongoing during the 1980 calendaV year. By December 1980, all 

of -the components^'of the program had I'eceived the sought-after funds., 

* The fourth set of issues concerned what Council members refer to as 

policy matters. In cofi'tradistinction to t>he other three items, this 

' ' area did not attend t^o housekeeping or internal matters, but irlst^ad 



looked at constraints affecting agricul tural practice among smalj^arm- 

ers. During the 1980 period, for example, "the following policy issues 

were on the Council agenda: U.S. and UC/Giannini Foundation policy on 

specialty crop imports from Mexico; U.S. oil and energy allocaiioa 

policies relating to small fanners, FmHA's farm loan program, personnel 

m^npgementr^ state regulation of marketing; bilingual farm advUer 

positions; and mimcorps and 4-H club activities. These policy is'sues 

were o^ften discussed at the Council meetings, sometiojes following a 

presentation by an outside guest and other times following a report 

by^a Council ad hoc committee. 

Between January and July 1981, the basic pattern of the agenda 

for the five Council fiTeep'ngs.held remained much the same as in 1980, 

with even jpoxfi attention directed to internal mattery. This emphasis 

-*on Council housekeeping was Sue to several factors. First,^ CETA . 
* 

leadership changed and the support pejrsonneT who had worked with the 
Council was assigned elsewhere. This was a major blow to the pro- 
gram and left an administrative void in the Council th^t had to be 
filled sby Council personnel*, principally tfte new executive secretary. 
Second, both executive secretary and a director of CIS 'were ap- 
pointed. The personnel recruitment process iis well as the chartg^i in * 
Council tead^ri^hip following the ajipointments ra^ised many of the same 
membership » pui:pose> a/id by-laws issues that had ai)sorbed the Council's 
interest during Jt& first year.. Third, an-interirti evaluation report 
was circulated which caused tthe Council ^^embersh^p^to rectfniict^r some 
•of .its goals and practices. Fourth, tile Council was undergoing ^me 
changes in- membership; twoyto three new indi viduafl s were»Jbi^otight in" 

r - ■ ' 
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and three' to four long-standing mef^ibers were either departing or not 
attending meetings on a regular basis. Finally, there was a major 
crisiis irr^ie relationships beti^een the two Resource Centers and CWETA" 
VeTative to funding and program expectations. In effect, CWETA's 
wability to cope with the .Resource Centers' avowed need for flexi-' 
bility in course scheduling, identifying appropriate farmer clientele, 
and- the like led to both Resource Centers threatening to witfidraw, anti 
in one qase actually withdrawing,^ from CWETA sponsorship. 

Among the highlights of th^ergenda -items* dealt with by the Council t 
during;this early 1981 pe»^^, several are worth^of mention. The tern 
identifying the cl lente^e- was changed from small farmer to family farmer 
and the reference to information access was dropped. This change was 
made because the Counc.i1 fejt that, -pol itically, more" legitimacy could 
be secured for the Council if the name reflected the current agricul- 
turai rhetoric used in Washington Snd Sacremento*. There were also 
chfinges made nn the by-laws, and discussions contirvued' on questions of 
purpose, goals, and activities. One Outcome Qf these discussioDS was a 
shift away from a near-exclusive concern, for the' Spanish speaking to 
low-resource farmers from all ethnic backgrounds. Another change, >n 

the Council wa's the use- of an executive secretary and an executive 

« ' / .. . 

cofnrtittee .'to handle both more routine and riore sensitive Council 

matters and to bring recontnendatiqirts to the full Council. - 

As to policy issues during the first six months of 198^^, the • 

* ' * ' 

Council e^^preSsed its" concern tQ,the CETA .dir-ector .about CETA's new 
emphasis on urban rather than rural coWferns. Letters were wr>itten to 
FMH/^ about its loan criteria for low-resource farms and to DOE regard- 
ing its policies in'the purchase of gasoline in' bul^ by part-tir 



ime 



farmers. Policy discussions continued^ to recede less attention than 

the mo«e day-to-<Jay maintenance and problemrsolving issues^ associated 

with tHte C(njncil, CIS, and the two Resource Centers* 

D. An Assessment of tffe Family Farm Council 

Overall, the Council has-been an effective declsfon-making body.' 

Its leadership, old and new, has sought cpnsensus on most issues, and, 

except for SOme recent healthy dissent, rapport and mutual respect 

continue to characterize its membership* Hence, most business has been 

conducted amicably and, for the most part, productively. This is 

especially the case with matters internal to the Coifncil, which to 

-I • 

date have occupied its primary attention. 

The Couc»cil has been a somewhat less effective' policy-making body. 
Because it has n«t been involved witR^broader policy issues to any 
gr^at extent, it has not dieted very decisively on many matters. The 
Council ' s. attention" to policy-making issues has increased with time, 
but such issues have ^eldan been of primary concern* Much- t)f the*, 
actio/i taken at meetings on many of the policy issues related to 
family farmers m]ght be characterized as prudent. It has not been 
uncommon for the Council to instruct its chairperson or executive 
secretary to draft a letter to a targeted agency, for example, rather 
than to engage in more active lobbying or cooperative class action 
Vith othef; agencies or grolups* 

Thro'^ughout 1980;, the eff'ective conduct^ of Council business, 

whfether internal or policy oriented, apj^eared to be the result not 
1 if • 

only of the leadership and general membership of the Council but of 
the considerable organizational and adininistrati ve skilUof the^QETA 
representative. It was this indTy^vidual , Dore than a/jy other, who en- 



sured continuity thr*ougli taking and circulating minutes, arranging' 
ne^etings, and preparing an agenda ttfat reflected not only the meniber- 
ship but anticipated areas in rf^ed of attenpon- Although the CETA 
representative in late 1980 assjumed less responsibility in these ^ 
capacfiries, much of the ^irst-year success, including planning the 
Asilomar meeting and running ifiterf erence with CETA and CWETA, in- 
evitably rested with that individuaTs cofnmitcnent and ability, ^ When 
CETA leadership changed, the individual assigned to the Family Farm 
Project vas reassigned. The reason for the reassignment was never 
made clear, but it apparently- was dUe to the amount of time the persor^ 
spent on the program. As this move coincitled with the hiring of an 
executive secr^tar^ for the Council , many of the adr?i ni strati ve duties 
passed to him and now ^probably occupy about 5ti to 7Q percent of his time 

Although the fact that the Council exists, is funded, and has con- 
ducted business and made decisions for more than a year and a half 
attests to its viability, there are issues. which continue to pose 
dtifficulties. Recently, the Council' took action on several of these 
issues. For example, it broadened the definition of V ts clientele from 
an emphasis on the Spanish speaking to all family farmers who have 
limited opportunities because of resources or background. The C^fmcir 
also addressed the issue 6f its own membership by limiting tHe number 

A. 

of individuals on the Council to 20, with a maximum of -three each from 
the State university system, community colleges, community private 
organizations, and the University of California. 'The remainder will 
come from other orgSnizartions , with a maxi[tium of three from any single 
agency. This will enable representation from family farmers, repre- 
"sentation that fias been discussed oftdn among Council members, A final' 
example of Counci Taction concerns the purpose and goals of the Council, 
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which have also been revised a'fter lengthy discussion. 

I. • • ■ . • _ 

There are other issues, however, that still need attention. Sonte 
► > ■ . »• 

say that if information delivery is to be a central ""niissi^n, it is not 
clear why college. courses appear to be the dominant means of delivery 
adopted so far. They suggest that family farmers are inhibited by , . 
colleges as iQStitil^tions and that colleges arejfoo' prone to offer 
courses that are pedagogicaily or substantively remote from the family 
farmer's interests and ne^s. Relative to 'the colleges, there J^vCon- 
fusion as to the role of the Council in ests^bl ishing p'alicy^for the 
Resource Centers. Perhaps, say^ome,»the Council should no! fi?ake Re- 
source Center policy and therefore should not be expected to shape the 
activities of any, of the program units, but simply prjvide an opportun- 
ity for individuals with similar interests to octasionally meet and 
share information. Others, however, given experiences with the two 
centers and the constraints AJnder which they operate, suggest that 
the Council should take a more dynamic and forceful role in shaping 

Resource Center policy. An apparently agreed upon but yet to be 

> 

impljm^ted point of view is that' the Resource Centers should 
beTObile rather than stationary, thereby coordinating existing re- 
sources in the area rather than protecting the vested interests of^. 

\ - 4 

any given' institution. ' ^ 

Apother issue co;icerns the Council's ro3e ifl attending to agri- 
cultural policy that affects family farmers. Some Council members 
remain frustrated that the Council has not been able to deal more 
effectively and' consistently v/ith su^h issues. One explahatfon for 
the lack of focused attention on policy la^Uers by most Council members 
relates "^o the motives underlying membership in the Council. For , 
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many ifVnot most. Council members, the Coupcil ^oes not represent a 

catalyst for ptifMy analysis or change. Instead, it represents an 

opportunity to share knpwl edge/of activities, fos'^ter friendships, and. 

\ 

^ mai4)ta-in the status quo,- This explanation for the Council's .lack of 
attention To^pol icy issues makes sense when seen in relation'to the 
Council's internal affairs which cpnstitute its major preQCCupation. * 
tStfch housekeeping activities a^e important because many CoiJncil mem- 
bers are dependent directly or indirectly on CETA funding foj either^ 
their employment or for the programs that they participate in. Like- 

- wise, membership in the Council provides legitimacy!!Ko their employ- 
men t. and activity. Thus', it is not surprising that the Council has not 

♦ • 

been. a major source of policy ideas as it struggles to keep itself and 
Its various components alive and functibning. A period of tranquil ity, 
security, and continuity will be needed if the Council is to l)e able to 
attend systOTiatfgal ly to .policy issues. Even then it will be able to 

^ * 

do so only if it can structure the Council's total activities info 
clear priority areas an^ utilize both, ad hoc -cormittees *and a tightly 
monitored agenda, as part of Us operations* 

AiiDther issue concerns the role of the executive secretary, who 
reports to the CounCil but is salaried by UC Cooperative Extension. 
Because of the skills of the secretary and the wide acceptance and 
respect of the Council members that. he enjoys, he has been able to deal 
with the potential conflicts that such a structure presents. Never- 
theless, it vJould be worthwhile to clarify the Council's decision- 
making structure so that problems of authority, responsibility, and 
accountability can be avoWed. Question^have also been raised as to 



how the execu 



tive secretary spends hYs time. Some Council members 
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believ'd that he should not be so itivolved in assisting and mojiitoring 
the Resource tenter components and be. more attentive to polic^y' issuer. 
Although few would arque with such apposition, there is a clear neec^^for 
someone to carry out administrative matters, especially in light of the 
reassignmerit of the CETA representative. At the same time, it is 
fiossible that^he executive secretary has been overly attentive to^ 
such Council administrative matters and needs to reassess his own • 

priorities. * . ^ -< 

Overall, What c^Snrbfe said about* the Council's achievement to 

date relative to its 'stated purpose and goal*^? -As to supporting and 
promoting the economic viability of family farms or advocating for 
family farms, there is little evidence of much accomplishment. Some 
of the reasons have already been mentioned, especially the status qu9 
motives of many Councijyiembers. An "additional reason re^sti witt*. CETA- 
and its leadership. At a time when continuity and stability were 
needed in the Family Farm Program, from December 1980 to Spring 1981, 

* CETA appeared to do little to-JtH^p^ort the Council or it^ components. 
CETA's urbati and rural friorities were not clear, and CETA personn'ei 
changes resulted^in the neglect of the complex Family Farm Program, a pro 
^am that was in,n^ed'.of nurttirance,. leadership, and support. As 

CETA pulled back--dftd became less predictable, t'he Council had^td 
\assume more housekeeping duties and be concerned about jts own exist- 
ence. As* a result, the Council's attention ofteh turned away from 
*its family farm priorities to ass.^ssiW its future survival. 
J The Council has done mucli better with its thir<l purpose, that 

• of facilitatiM and coordinating access to infom^ti on and other re- 
sources. Tiiw(ugh CIS an/ the two Resource Centers, the transmission 
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d*!! information duriag Council meetings, the relations created with' . 
new Resource Centers such as that ot^he College of the Desert, the 
publication of a resource -guide, and so on, the Co'uocil appears to be 

making considerably, progress in the coordination of access to inforina- 

\ ' 

tion and resources available to family farmers. 

The problems discussed in this report must be resol ved-'thrfiugh 
strong leadership if the Family Farm Council is to remain a viable 
organization. Leadership must not only attend to the interests of 
Its members and their respecti\te organizations but must define and 
assess the short- and long-range goals around which members can both 
rally and benefit. 

However,, it should be^ recognized ihat there are no -shortcuts 
to creating a viable Council and there .are few successful models 
from which to learn. -Because we cannoi point to formulas for the 
successful integration of separate agencies into, a coordinated effort , 
the kinds of difficulties experienced by the Council are not unusual. 
What is needed more than anything at this' point is the confidence 
and support of CETA to ensure that the Council has an jpportunity to 
assess its viability and chart its progress. 
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III. CENTRAL INFORMATION SERVICE \ ' ' ^ ^ 

The Central Inforpiation Service (tiS) is part of the' Small Fanti « 
'center located at the campus of the Unive'rsity of California, Davis. 

' / i 

(The Small Farm-Center is y>e overall structure at the University wh'ich 
houses CIS and the^off ice*bf the executive secretary for the Family' 
• Farm Council.) Originally conceived as^the central location for in- 
formation about fami^ly farming, CIS is primarily responsible for the 
acquisition, storage, and dissemination of information jind instruction2_^ 
al materials to the Resource Centers, -^ncil member ag^cies, and in-"' 
terested individuals. These tasks are to beaccompl ished by the CIS 
director and' support staff of the Small Farm Center. 

For many reasons, tjie establishment of CIS proved to be more 
> difficult than anticipated. Funding delays, ctllnbersome and bureau- * 
-cratic financial processing procedures, adaption to the University's 
^rk schedule, the late hiring of personnel, ana so o% are but a few of - 
the many reasons c!^f-ibuting to the fact that CIS began functioning 
somefcSix months behind schedule. These 'technical difficulties, cor.ibi^ed 
with the multiple responsibilities charged to CIS by ttttjse who originally 
conceptualized, its structure and function, made the initiation of the ^ 
service during this period a\major challenge for the director, who ' " 
found it necessary to prioritize, the many tasks expected of him. 
These tasks included institutionalization of ,Cf3, acquisi^on and dis- 
semination- of information, materials development, and the delivery of 
Qttjer services. ... ^ 

• ■ ■ 
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A, InstiT^onalization of CIS ) ' 

When the director was hired in early February, 1981 he received a 
letter Of appointment from the chair of the F^irtily Farm Council, The 

/ iette>^ outlined his duties, indicating that he was to familiarize him- 

* *- 

self with members of the executive committee, hire staff, proni£4e thfe 

*■ ^ , 

^ Council, "... identifj^ public and private information resources, de- 

f m 

velop systems^to gather information, and implement program to extend 
information to targeted clientele!^ and , , develop needs and system 
to reach targeted Spanish-speaking clientele," Also mentioned in the 
appointment letter were several long-term goals, including the promotion 
of CIS, identification and development of potential useful resources, 
publication of a family farm newsletter, development of a plan for ^ 
family farm activities, identification of leverage activities that 
would augment existing services to family farms, ^development of rap- 
port with the family ^arm constituency, and encouragement of more lo- 
calized family farm activity. The letter further indicated that these 
^ long-term goals were tp be achieved in collaboration with the executive 

secretary of the Council. However, the letter of appointment did not 
mention the relationship of the dic/ctor to UGCE or to the Council and 
it did not spell out th^ specific products to be produced by CIS. \ 
In the absence of siiqh specifics, the director began to develop 

-ao^agenda to deal with* the short- and long-term goals of CIS. A staff 

*A *. 

research associate and a secretary were hired, and they began working 

during the month of /ebruary. The staff researcfi associate had been 

loyed in UCCE for#several mgnths prior to assuming the CIS position. 
-St»4 had been working on the production of a' Family Farm Resource Guide 
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which, because of its relevance to family farmers and the mission of 
CIS, soon became a project to be accomplished by CIS. V 

The production of the guide tqftk much longer that! projected (to 
early June). Consequently, because the research associate was prin- 
cipally involved with this task, she was of little assistance to the 
CIS director or in accomplishing other CIS priorities. In ef^ct, the 
CIS director, except for secretarial support, was left al/ne to accom- 
plish the multiple responsibilities of CIS identified in the appoint- 
ment letter. In setting out ort- these responsibilities, the director 
apparently had little contact with the leadership of the UCCE Cormunity - 
Resource Development Program. The director did, however, work daily 
iji'the same office with the executive secretary of the Council, al- 
though due to their separate^appointments and job responsibilities, 
they apparently worked for the most part independently gather than as 
3 team. , 

During the six months prior to the writing of this report, the 
director spent a considerable portion of his time introducing himself 
to appropriate individuals and identifying information networks, othef 
agencies, and computerized data-based*sysjems for sources of infor- 
mation relevant to family farms. The magnitude of this work for a 
single individual is considerable given the number and naturfe of the 4 
organizations involved (e.g. , .Cal iforaia conmunity colleges; teacher 
training programs; conmercial materials development firms; land grant 
universities; community groups; UC libraries, experfiment stations, ^ 
cotiinuni cation and publications offices; film, audiovisual, and broad- ' 
cast units; California State Depa^rtment of Education Agricultural 
Education O^f^ce, and so on). ' ' ^ 
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In adcjition to finding out what information is a^ailabl^ and be- 
coming aware of the- resources oV'^other agencies, the director made 
plans to develop storage and retrieval systems for materials to be 
housed as' part of CIS. Initially, this process was to be limited to 
a manual system of i^ent^^ng and tagging relevant materials in li- 
braries and agencies. ^Subsequently, these materials were to be ab- 
stracted, with the^abstr^s stored as part of the resource library. ^ 
Two half-time biblrographers were hired and began much of this labor- 
intensive activity in late June. The purpose of identifying, collecting, 

storing materials pertinent to family farmers in California is to 
disseminate this information to appropl^iate agencies which will in turn , 
make it available to interested parties locally. 

B. Acquisitiorv'^nd Dissemination of Infonnation 

The acquisition and dissemination of far?n*y farm information in- 
volves the collection and storage of informatiorv in print arrd media 
forms *for diSi»«^atiQn to other agencies and institutions, but es- 



pecially to the program's two Resource Centers located at Hartnell 
and Kings Rivfir^Colleges . To achiev^"ttis objective, CIS was ex- 
pected to conduct an exhaustive review oVsvaTilable agricultural pro- 

\ 

duction and management information relevant to family farms. Subse- 
quently^ it waS to collect and store such material and then dissem- 
inate it to those' interested parties in and out of the Family Farm 
Program. For this purpose, a resource library was to have be^n ini- 
tiated for the*housing of printed material and ipedi a .software not 
read'ily available through existing channels* Abstracts of publica- 
tions and other materials available cojnmercially and through librar- 
• les were to have been prepared^by CIS upon request from Council member 



orgam^atibns. These users were to haveXbeen furnished periodic refer- 
ence lists and announcements of new acquisitions as w^ll as timely 
farming information on ipatters of statewide importance. A bilingual 
newsletter was to have been published and used as a means of sharing 
this information as well as establishing CIS as a major statewide 
clearinghouse for infomation on family fanning. 

To acquire, review, and abstract the kind of information sought, 
the CIS staff felt it had to identify and relate to a number of organi 
zations, institutions, and ottier sources of information in and out of 
California that produced material pertinent to family farms. It also 
felt that at had to investigate the prospect of linkipg itself yith 
computerized data banks on family farms at the University and else- 
wher*e so that searches of such data files couhd be conducted on re- 
quest. One lorjg-rangfe goal was to establish a "hot line" enabling 
individuals and organizations to call in and obtain needed infomation. 

All of these activities were to be carried out in conjunction with 
th^'pr'ograms of the University of California Cooperative Extension 
(UCCE), especially the, program in Coimunity Resource Development, 
"^th admirristrativev^pport^and leadership, as yell as library storage 
and access, translation services, media services, and physical space, 
vete to'have been among the kinds of assistance provided to^CIS by the 
University. 

C. Materials Development 

Contrary to mSr>y expectations, CIS has not engaged in materials 
production to any extent. The major reason for this lack of produc- 
tion concerns the ambiguity of the responsibilities of CIS and its 
staff.* Although apparently' expected by some Council members, e^pecialfy 

- • \ 
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the staff of the two Resource Centers, r>eithec l^he original proposal 
or the CIS director's letter of appointment mentions materials develop- 
went as an important activity of CIS, Nevertheless, the director 
apparently decked to respond affirmatively to at least some of the 
requests fw^M^^^tefial s development assistance. Once having done this, 
thereby reinforcing the expectation by some of receiving assistance, 
the director fjound himself short of funds to respond adequately. The 
second reason why CIS failed to engage ip materials development there- 
fore became a, lack of funds. The great majority of CIS funding 4ias 
gone to pay salaries of the four staff members (including the Council 
executive secretary} , -with only approximately 16 percent of the total 
CIS budget remaining to coyer costs for materials production and de- 
velopment. Budget restrictions in this sector have precluded the 
hiring of a materi^ils deveTt^pment specialist as well as greatly 

limited the subcontracting of*materia1s to outside agencies. Thus, 
to dat^ CIS has not engaged in materials development to the degree 
that the Resource Centers and some Council mOTbers had anticipated. 

Faced with budget constraints in materials development, the CIS 
director has been contemplating a heavier emphasis on putting the 
Resource Centers in touch with instructional resources that are avail- 
able locally. While CIS might well contemplate such an intemfediary 
role, the Resource Renters have to some degree already been making this 
type of contact with agencies in each of their respective service areas 
Whether CIS can play an intermediary or a supportive role will depend 

4 

on the agreements reached by the Council and the staff members of the 
respective {tesource Centers. 
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Although CIS has primarily been involved w|^h its own establish- 
t/^^nd, to a lesser degree, has played a supportive role to the 
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Resource Centers and the Council m^bers, it has -also undertaken the 
production of scwne materials. CIS can be credited with the produc- 
tior) of four pieces of material: the Family FaTrnTesource Guide, a 
bumper 'sticker, an information leaflet, and a recently published news- 
letter. 

The Famfly I^am Resource Guicfe was by far the most time-consum- 
ing single piece of material ,j5roduced at CIS. Although begun approx- 
imately one and a half years ago under t^e auspices of the Community 
Resource' Development "Program, the guide was finally packaged by the 
CIS research associate, , and the Small Farm Center is officially credited 
with its production. Essentially a comprehensive listing of agencies 
and resources available to assist family"^fanfers, the Family Fartn Re- 
source Guide provides names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
individuals in the area \to "be contac'ted abojjt family farm issues and 
concerns. The guide is prepared in county-^specif ic voliewS^and covers 
all the 58 counties in the State of Cajiforni?. Also provid'ed A aa 

abstract of the functions of individuals and/tjr agencies listed. Ten 

/ / • ' 

copies of each rur^l county andCfive copies of ead^rban co/nty volume 

have been 'reproduced and are a\^ailabl-e free of*charge. Additional 

copies fnay be ordered frto CIS for a fee of approximately $5.00 to 

cover reproduction costs. . ' - / 

With the intention of giving the' family farm^'Cause d greater 

visibility, CIS has also produced a bumper sti9ker which reads "Small 

Farms Hake Sense," designed in a green backoifjiuijd with' white lettering. 

\ . 

Its effectiveness-^in drawing attention to the small farm issu6 is 

» - : • 

unknown* ^ 

KJ O 
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The th^rd piece m^itenal produced by CIS is a, flyer announc- 
ing the SiTiall farm Center. A single- sheet of white paper with green 
print pn both sfdes, the flyer contains severaj^ paragraphs each ex- 
-plaining a component of the Fanvily Farm Program. A list o.f the par- 
ticipating agencies appears on one side and, on the other, the address 
and telephone number of the Sm^ll Farm Center is provided for those 
who want further information r'egarding the ^program. 

^ As this report is being prepared, in Ouly 1981, CIS has just 
published its first copy of the Small Ferrm Center Newsletter. An 
eight-piige pamphlet, the newsletter covers a variety of subjects in- 
tended to spark interest in readers on issues relevant to small-scale 
farming. Th^ newsletter begins by announcing the services provided 
By the Cooperative Extension Program through the local county farm 
advisers and proceeds to inform the reader about the recently pub- 
lish'ed Family Farm Resource Guide. The- four center pages pVovide a 
comprehensive description of the Small Farm Jaformation Access Net- 
work, otherwise known as th^ Family Farm Program. The last page, en-; 
titled "Crop News," ts dedicated to the vegetable bok-choy. >The 
article ends with an invitation for those. interested to contact tl)e 
Small Farm.Center for tnore'lnfo/iiiation. ^ 

I 

D. Other CIS Services * 



Also related to materials develo^)meftt^ and primarily in response 
to requests made, CIS has attempted to provide support services to 
the two Resource Centers and Council memb^. On two^ or three occa- 
sions, the King.s River Resource Center has requested assistance on 
TV production and some audiovisual aids for a squash presentation. 
The UCCE farm ^advisers have requested a slide-sound audiovisual pre- 

^ I. 
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sental^n,, computer searrches, and assistance on a 'tomato disease 
manuaK^ From Hartnell came requests for translation assistance on a 
brochure from English to Spanish and a translation of a strawb^rry- 
grading manual. In most of these Instances, CIS was unable to^re- 
s^ond adequately, principally because of the lack of resources, hu- 
man and material, available at CIS. Another reason is that during this 
particular period, the director was. handling all CIS responsibilities 
virtually ailone and was unable to adequately meet i\\ his obligations. 
He nevertheless attempted to respond to as many, requests as possible. 
Now that the staff research associate has completed the Family Farm 
Resource Guide, she will be able to provide greater assistance, and , 
CIS will be able to more adequately serve its clients. Similarly, a 
production specialist who has skills as a graphic artist and photo- 
grapher will also be available'for the summer of 1981 (She began 
working in the Center in mid-June). CIS int^s to remain marginally 
involved in the materials production process; its role will be pri- 
mar'^ly in the areas of facilitation and coord inatior\ rather than in 
production per se. For example, there. are plans for CIS to purchase 
'two slide projectors for use by Council. affiliates in field-testing ^ 
slide sets. 

, A final area that CIS has embarked upon' is a needs assessment 
of the family farm clientele in California. The intentioiv is to re- 
" view materials and information related to the characteristics of family 
s ' farmers, especially those with a Spanistr-'speaking background. Such a 
. r^vkv(^s intended to document socioeconomic characteristics, learn- 
ing preferences, abilities, and educational experiences of family 
farmers, as well as to identify available learning materials in . 
Council member toT-lections appropriate to the target population. 
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E. Conclusions ' " • . ^ ' . 

The. first six months of existence of the Central Information Ser- 
vice may characterized as typical for any, recently etne'rging insti- 
tution which must not only adapt to surrounding agencies but chart its 
mission within. the -constraints of progranmatic realities. As'such,' ^ 
the efforts of the CIS staff have not always met with success. But \ 
neither does lack of success necessarily imply failure. Rather, as 
recent events seem to suggest', the staff and all those involved with 
ClS activities and functions have been able to learn from past short- 

/' 

comings. . / 

There are many reasons why CIS did not function as expected^ 
Primary among them is the ambiguity of'the original CIS proposal to 
CETA and the charge to tfte -director relative to the mission of CIS. 
The difficulty ^ere is that among the multiple responsibilities and ^ 
expectatiorfs of. CIS that are mentioned in these documents, few are 
spelled jMt and even fewer are specified as priorities. As a result 
of the lack of clear direction^,, the director took \t upon himself to 
develop his own agenda and priorities. He chose to concentrate pri- 
marily"^on the identification of available information and instructional 
materials, a goal which apparently requires a long-term investment with 
few iirmediate payoffs. , Some members of the Council, however, expected 
that more concrete tasks would be'accompl ished by the CIS director. 
These included the early initiation of a newsletter, a more rapid 
delivery of information, materials deve^topment assistar^e, the eStab- - 
lishment of a res"ource"l ibrary, and so forth. " - 

The responsibility for the ambiguity in the overall miss^n of 
CIS must be shared widely. The or<r^inai proposal lacked clarity and 
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.failed to specify outcomes that could be v^idely agreetl upon. In ad- 
dition, the Council I'^adership, both the chair and the executive sec- 
retary, could have been more concerned with planning and specifying 
prograni prfonties with the directory Likewise, more leadership should 
have jcome frOm the UCCE CommunUy Resource Development Program; es- 
pecially the office ^at had line responsibil,i ty f or fthe CIS director. 
Finally, the director himseTf has to take a share of the blame for not 
having sought wider input into the activities of CIS and into an or- 
dering of its priorities. In effect, he failed to specify on paper 

hlfe agenda, circulate that agenda, and develop a consensus around the 
r 

activities that he proposed. The fact that the dissector chose to in- 
vest in the identification of sow'ces of information with a long-term 
payoff left the Council and UCCE without evidence of CIS progress. 
When requests for materials development assistance from the Resource 
Ce^iterj resulted in long turnaround times, there was an even more 
j^eeply held opir\ion that CIS was not adequately serving the important 
needs of the Family Farm Program. 

Relationships among and between the CIS director and others 
associated with the program were often frustrating. The director jtfas 
held responsible by sOTe for not attending to concerns like the early 
publication of the newsletter^ the setting up of the resource li- 
brary and by others for not delivering information and materia^ls de* 
velopment assistance. The director was also. frustrated with the many 
ei<pectations which often did n^t acknowledge the limitations of CIS. 
For example, few, if any, of those associated with the program in- 
quired during the first four months as to how he was spending his 

• J 

r 
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time or giving him counsel and needed feedback on his activities. Al- 
though CIS apparently was , on the Council's agenda twice during Spring 
1981,' for example-, tWe agenda was .crowded with other items and CIS was 
never fully <?yscussed, Henc^f*irwo opportunities for important feed- * 
back from members were lost. The director also became frustrated.A;ihen 
the original latituct| given him by UCCE and the Council w^s reduced 
'during the fifth and sixth months due to apparent dissatisfaction with 
his priorities and accomplishments. 

Although the first six months of CIS operation were character- 
ized by these questions of jnission, leadership, conmuni cation, ter- 
ritoriality, responsibility, ^o on, there are signs that they are 
being dealt with. Functionally, for example, weekly meetings among 
the CIS staff, the Council-' s executive secretary, and UCCE Community 
Re^urce Development leadership are being held. These regular staff 
meetings are helping to specify 'contrgje outcomes expected of each 'CIS 
staff member and to define more clearl/^he tasks associatejJ with the 
resource library as well as infoniiat^bn acquisition and dissemination. 

Structurally* recent decisions have been, made t{J temporarily cen- 
tralize the administration of the Small Farm .Center /nder the leader- 

w /' "... 

ship of the Council executive secretary. Additiofrally,nhe activities 

of CIS have been decentralized and separated into an information ac- 

/ * 

quisition and dissemination component and a Materials development com- 
ponent. Each of these sectors will be hee^ded by a staff member in 
charge of the particular component. The overall coordination of these 
two components is the responsibilit/ of the Council executive secre- 
tary who, m turn, is responsib)^ to the director of the UCCE Com- 
* munity Resource Program, It'is anticipated thatgj;his ne^i' arrangement 
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will permit CIS to accomplish its tasks more effectively and expedi- 
* i 

tiously through the end of September until a more suitable permanent, 

f 

arrangement can be made. 

In surimary, it can be said t;hat CIS is still undergoing a vj&ry 
rjecessary process of- discovering not only the best structural arrange 
ment for its staff but also the most effective means of meeting the 
many responsibilities identified for it by Council membier agencies of 
which it is a part. To the degree that thes^ administrattive and pro- 
gram goals are being addressed, prospects for the fu^re appear 
brighter. 




IVT^^INGS RIVER FAMILY FARM RESOURCE' CENTER 



je Family Farm Resource Center at Kings River College in 
Reedley was initiated with the aimS'pf coordinating and enhancing 
agricuTtui^l services, assistance, and training available to small 
' family famers in the areSh* Through CELTA and CWETA funds it sought to^ 
expand j^d 'perfect its own short course pi^ogram for family farmers, 
Its intention was to become a major center for that kind of training 
in the Central Valje^^s well as to support substantially the work of 
other loca.l participating agencies (e.g., the Fresno County Farm Ad- 
viser's Office, Proteus Adult Training, Inc.)- Hence,\the dual 
responsibilities of providing training and direct a^^^ance to family 
famers and facilitating the coordination among participating local 

# 

institutions in the planning and delivery of services to family farmers 
constitute the tv/o major objectives of the Kings River Resource Cen- 
s ter. 

In meeting the goals of service delivery and coordinatian, the 
Resource Center has used a combination of strategies and methods. Some 
of these service delivery strategies have relied on direct face-to- 
face contact with family farmers while others have utilized more in- 
V direct channels of COTmunication to reach the target population, Oi- 

^ rect service delivery has concentrated on short courses offered at the 
^'^-campus and in the field, farm technical assistance through the agron- 
omist component, and routine field visits ty the Center staff. In- 
directly, services have been delivered via radio, TVh, and written - f. 
sources. It is with these objectives and the means iised to meet them 
"that this^^^valyation has been most concerned. » 
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Kinjflliver College has long been involved in provixling training 
and educational services to the agricultural community. In 1977, the. 
College participated in a cWj^rehens^ve prog rajn, to serve small farmers 
in. association with'Westside Planning through CETA funds. Prior to the 
fortnation of the Resource Center, the College was engaged in what was 
'.coRsidered to be a veiry suc_ces5f,ul Strategy for training farm workers 
through the FAST program. -PAST sought to upgrade and diversify workers 
skills based primarily on an employer's need and ability. to Perftiit 
year-long ^loyment on a single farm. Contact with other 'agencies 
serving Small farmers was made through the Family Farm Council*, and 
> - Kings River appealed to be an appropriate s.ite for the housing of a 
Resource Center. 

Many of the Center staff hired by Kings Rivfer facilitated the^ 
delivery of direct services to the target population, some had 
several years of close working relationships with a select group of 
Spjinish-speaking small farmers in the area. These relationships were 
created while some of the current staff had been (employed by Westsride 
Planning and the Technical Assistance Program (TAP). The staff was' 
able to bring its experience with tjie development of r^dio programs 
and its docum^tatioxi on some 200 farmers with Whom it had worked to 
its initiS'lion of the King's River Center. However,^ due to delays in 
CETA and .CW&TA funding, the early beginning of the Center was also 
charactei^ed by many probledis- These fupdin^ delays nearly resulted 
in the liss of valuable staff and did result in many monUis of tijinimal 
lost contact v/ith fanmiers. 
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The Kings River ^Kesoiirce Center staff viewed, direct personal, 
contact. with ^mers as the single most important part of the program. 
As a resulfTTT this emphasis on technical assistance, as well as the 
late hiring of specialized staff (mid-December 1980) , fewer efforts 
were spent in local resource coordination and development of malj^i^als^^ 
For example, the advisory or steering eoirmittee did not function, and 
until December contacts, with other agencies in the are* serving family * 
farmers^were ^mewhat irregular. It was anticipated that apprepriate 
representation at the advisory committee would bring other resources — 
financial, commercial, and so ortr- to bear on striall fam issues. How- 
ever, by late January 1981, efforts to create a steering comsittee had 
ceased and the Resource Center limited its priorities primarily to 
technical assistance and short course instruction. 
A. Materials Development and Service Delivery 

The Family" Farm Resoufce^ Center at Kings River Community College 
has focused its efforts on three basic areas of information diss'emi-'. 
nation artd materials production: (i) the development of a radio and 
television infomation program; (2) the delivery of direct training 
and educational servic^s^; (3) the technic^il assistance offered by the 
agronomist exponent, and> (4)' materials development- 
1. Radio and Tel evision Information Dissemination Program 

3 ^ 

The Resource Center has engaged in three types of materials 
development for radio ^d television broadcasting: (1) dissemin- 
ation of timely information; (?) in-depth treatment of special topics; 
and (3) live radio interviews. ^ ' y 
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Dissemination of timely information includes radio broadcasting 
V of weather, market prices for different products, and announcements 
Of Resource Center events and activities. Materials for these broa 



re* gathered from various sources. The process usually involves 
a Resource Center person making telephone calls to appropriate agencies 
in the .area for specific information. Once materials for the radio 
program are collected, a telephone call is made to the two radio sta- 
tions giving information for daily announcements. 

In-depth treatment of special topics is the second area of radio 
programming on which ihe Resource Center has focused. Radjo* scripts 
are tfie primary source of material developed for this type of program. 
Some of the special topics covered are^ drip irrigation,, farm record 
keeping, farm finance, land preparation, and other topics of general 
interest to small farmers. 

The^ain purpose of radio scripts ts intj^nded^to introduce 
farmers to new knowledge applicable to current farming^ractice. As 
such, the strategy involves the adaptation of agricultural research 
and development infori^iation for understanding by the target group. 
Often this takes the form of skeletal presentations of the subject 
matter without much attention to detai]^. The scripts are written to 
proviaC specific information on available regular and slow-release fer- 
tilizers, the ways of identifying different varieties and their uses, 
and the different combinations of nutrients marketed. As no systematic 
attempt to verify the impact of radio information has been undertakerr 
by the Resource Center, there is no evidence that this is the best 
strategy to reach family farmers. The staff! however, feels that top- 
ics introduced briefly through radio U the best ^approach, as it 
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holds the attention of the target audience. The Resource Center 
director f^els strongly that the radio is primarily a means of intro- 
ducing a new topic that can be reinforced by other channels of com- 
munication such as fate-to-face contact or written sources/ As he 
puts it, "If the farmers retain S percent of the ma^terials^ broadcast 

and as a result ask for more information later, then radio has served ^ 

*. 

its purpose;" 

Although radio scripts w6re adapted $nd updated to keep up 
wi th ^agricultural innovatTtons, J)y and large they represent a rela- , 
tivgly permanent form of material that can be repeatedly broadcast. 
The bulk of radio scripts utilized by the Resource Center was de- 
veloped ^earlier through the Technical Assistance Progr^ (TAP) in 
Fresno. * Because much of t^e clientele currently being served by ^e 

Resource Center were previously served by TAP artd some of the Center , 

* * ' di- 

staff rnembers were al^o ast^ciated with TAP, there has n0t been an 

-urgent r«ed to develop nfew ifadio .scripts . 

The third type of radio programming undertaken by the Resource 



Center has been live reld4o intw:vi6ws. Live^mt^rviews involve.the 

. presene^f one or more specialists «t the radio sta^tion oncetevery 15 

days for a one-half jiour period, with listeners calling in with specific 

questions. Usually, this type of program begins with the discussion 

of a specific thenie*which provides a focus for the live interview 

\ 

session. Resource persons invited to these Irrterviews have been 

■ 

both specialist^ in the community and Resource Center staff. Questions 
received are related to both specific and general themes of d^cussion. 
However, it is ttl% experience of the Resource V;enter staff that their 
listening audience ext^ends far beyond the family farmer. On several 
occasions, for examp1e> housewives have called in specifically asking 
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questions on weed and insect conrrol in' home gardens or asking for in- 
formation on different varieties of fruit trees and legumes appropriate 
to the area. The staff feels that this type of direct listener feed- 
back seryes the fynction of allowing the^^cormunity to inquire and make 
input to the radio program and also enables the Resource Center to 
learn more ab.out the scope and nature of its listening public. 

Until mid-March, the radio program was broadcast by two Spanish- 
language radio stations in Frespo (KGST-AM and KXEX-FM). Timely in-' 
formation, specific topics, and general Resource Center announcements 
were aired weekday^ 6:30 A.M. The total air time for this broad- 
cast took approximately five minutes. The live tnterview program was 
broadcast for one-half hour 6very 15 days at 1:Q0 P.M. 

* Radio broadcasts were carried out as a community public service 
announcement by the stations. Although the Resource Center incufredV 
no charge for this free radio service, there were some serious limi- 
tations to this type of public service announcement. The first of 
these limitations had to do with the irregularity of program broad- 
casts." TKe Resource Center staff was cognizant of the- fact that 
often programs were not aired at their regularly scheduled time^ 
One of the iimediate consequences of inconsistent radio broadcasts is 
* potential loss of the. listening audience. To the degree that the 
listening public was not provided with a regularly scheduled program 
at fixed times, they may have become frustrated, and with time the 
Resource Center may have faced a decrease irt its listening audience. 



By mid-March, the radio program ceased to exists due primarily to 
the inadequate preparation of staff at the Center. First, the Resource 
Center staff was unable ta"develop broadcast tapes. The efforts m^de 
to generate professional q^Uty tapes met with consistent failures. 
The individual hired i n ,Iiee€mt5er*^ media specialist had neither the 
expertise, experience^ nor the equipment and facilities needed to pro- 
duce master^ tapes that would meet the quaUt}' standard required by the 

radio station. Second, the agronomists who were expected to both tape 
* 

and help with t\ie recording of tapes also had no experience in 

this type of work. Tbe radio station first complained about- the poor 

tape quality and eventually ended by rejecting Xapes produced at the 

Resource Center. The official reason given by KGST- radio station for 

/f , 

withdrawing its coffmi tment to broadcast the Resource Center, radio 
program was that it would b^ too time consuming to attempt to im- 
prove the tapes^ produced or to train Resource Center personnel to pro- 
duce^etter quality tapes. Additionally, the station changed from an 
18 to 24 hour broadcast day, land it cited this reorganization as 
another reason why U could not give the time needed to air the Re- 
source Center program. Hence, as of the second week in March, the 
Center ceased to reach fanners through radio broadcasting. 
] \ Television was also utilized as a channel for information dis- 
semibation. Most of the television programs took the form of taped 
ancr live interviews ancf slide presentations. Interviews usuall^con- 
slisted of eUher the Resource Center staff members or specialists in- 
vub<ljr©m-tv±her agencies in the area serving family farmers. Tiie 
question and answer sessions typically revolved around specific topics 
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of general interest to the/small-scale farmed/ In addition, slide 
presentations and general ^nnounceoents of Center evertts were broad- 
cast through television- The television programs were aired twice 
a month for half an hour each session. Their pur^se was to intro- ^ 
duce the Resource Center facilitie^s to the television viewing audience 
and to announce future short courses and other CentW^activi ties. As 
with most material s. produced by the Center, little documentation of 
the impact of information delivered via different channels was under- 

taken. Consequently, there was little knowledge ^out the nature and 
extent as well as "the needs and interests of the target population. 
Addi tlOr^ally, the Resource tenter lacked skilled staVf capable of 
producing quality material that^would meet the standards expected by 
the television station. 

2, Direct Traming^and Instructional Services 

Providing short courses to family farmers has been a major 
problem for the Resource Center from its inception- The reasons for 
this recurrent difficulty in providing training stem from both in- 
ternal and external constraints. Internal problems emanated from a 
lack of coordination of available resources, short course scheduling. 
Inappropriate pedagogical methods employed on the target population, 
and so on. Externally, the problems stemmed principally from CWETA's 

# 

strict policy guidelines as well as funding delays. Because the, short 
courses were funded by CWETA monies, the agency imposed strict guijJe- 
Wnes as to the minimum number of participants, types of qualified 
participants, a^sites where short courses should^ take place. 
These requirements often did not permit the flexibility needed by an 

k ■ 

agricultural program such as the one the Resource Center was att^pt- 
ing to offer. However, in sprte of these constraints, the Kings 
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River FFRC was able to offer s'everal short courses and other forrrjs^ 
of direct training to its family farm clientele. 

a « 

The Kings River Family Farm Resource Center offered a total of 
seven short courses to its family' farm clientele. Initially, the Cen- 
ter began by providing short courses in accordance with CWETA guide- 
lines which stipulated that classroom instructt^fl^^ld occur at the 
College campus, ^ith a minimum of 12 family farmers' attending the 
40-hour block of training in sessions of eight hours each. Because of 
the flexible nature of the agricultural scfiedu^e, however, attendance' 
.was not always up to the anticipated levels. Later strategies sought 
to design the program more i>i ciccordance with the ^iScTl agricuKural 
schedule, with the intent of drawing larger numbers of family farmers , 
to the short courses offered by the Resource Center. 

During Winter 198T), a seminar on vines was held. Of some 60 
farmers who attended, ir,ost were well-to-do family farmers with sosne 
college education. Only eight were^^Spanish-speaking ^nd noncollege 
graduates. This was a learning experience for the Resource Center 

« 

staff because it was realized that only a small percentage of the 
target population was represented and that other strategies would have 
to be devised to draw a larger representation. 

As early as the Spring of 1980, the Resource Center had planned 

f 

two short courses in marketing-, one scheduled to run froin late-Jlay 
to mid-September and the other ^'"©"i mid-June to mid-September, Due 
to the lateness of contract signing ^between CWETA and^ Kings Rive/ Col- 
lege (September 2, 1980), however, this plan had to be altered. lo an- 
ticipation that the contr'act would have been signed by early Spring 1980 



family farmers were notified that a marketing course was forthcoming 
tfowever, when it became clear that no*funds would be available to 
provide /^he short course promised, a decision was made to offer an 



experience related to marketing. It was then that a field trip was 
quickly scheduled to visi-t the wholesale market in San Francisco with 
' Jthe intent of familiarizing farmers witli the complexities of price 
setting through the market mechanism. 

A total of 30 family fanners vfsited the market in San Francisfe 
in three trips of ten farmers each. Transportation was provided by 
the Resource Center through" a College minibus.. From the Center's 
point of view*, it was felt that farmers were very pleased with the 

« 

experience of learning how the price mechanism functioned. In 
addition, traveling in groups provided a setting where farmers met . 
one another and exchanged ideas of mutual interest. 

From October through December, two regular short courses were 
offered on Vegetable Production and Farm Hanagpment and Marketing. 
Both were 40-hour short courses conducted ^ seven-to-eight-hour 
sessions and funded through "the CWETA contract. 

The Vegetable Production course consisted of inftirmaV pre-, 
sentations ^nd field visits. Presentations were made by farm advisers 
yith expertise in var>ous areas of concern to small farmers. . Topics, 
covered in .these presentations focused on appropriate methods of weed 
control, insecticides and pesticides, fertilizers, common vegetables 
grown in the area,. and so on. Following these presentations, farmers 
were taken on field visits t^^arious farms in the area to observe the 
different stages of vegetable pjeeduction. T^se visits were also in- 
tended to illustrate the actual practices and field demonstrations of 
topics covered in the classroom presentations. .The enrollment of 22 
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participants was considered satisfactory for a short course in which 

"no stipends were offered to those attendi'ng. 

Fam Management apd Marketing was the title of the other short 

course offered from October through December. This was also a 40- 

hour short course wKTch met for eight hours daily. Although only 12 

ipc/ividuals were official ly^enrollecj in this short course, approxi- 

« 

mately'^lS attended on a regular basis. The five participants who at- 
tended the course but were not enrolled were enter ing'-lev^ family 
farmers v(ho were not yet long enough in the State to quanfy as 
California residents. Indivnjuals officially enrolled and who quali- 
fied were entitled to a $3.10 an hour stipend through CWETA funding 
sources. • * • 

A visit to. one of the, class sessions found that the class was 
composed of seven wonen and five men, of whom eight spoke Spanish 
and four pp(^e Thai. All the men except one wer^e^ac^ally family 
farmers. The one man who was not a farmer himself was the son of a 
farmer a.nd provided farm management an*cl record-keeping assistance to 
his father. Although most of the women interviewed 3dentified them- 
selves as\small farmers; it appears that although they helped in the 
various aspects^ of family farm life, it was their husbancfe who were 
primsrily involved with farming on a full-time basis. Two young 
women who were not yet small farmers were taking the farm management 
course with the intent of entering the -farming practice with their 
family. 

Th.e constitution of this class raises three basic issues. The 
first concerns the heterogeneous nature of short l^ourse partict^jants 
and the role played by different family members on the farm. Tfiis 
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heterogeneity occurs both as a 'result of the different levels of ex- 

per'i^nce in fanning -- ent^-y-level , rued lum- lev el and advanced-level - 

nd the number of family members involved in the fanning enterprise. 

Hence, instruction levels must not only be directed to different 

w 

levels of fanning experience but also to various family members who 
^i^erform different functions on the farm. 

The division of labor argument is supported w^ien one .looks at 
fanning in today's agribusiness-dominated world. Not only is the 
family fanner responsible for crop-related matters, such as land 
preparation, irrigation, seed selection,^ fertilization, weed control, 
harvesting, and so forth, but today's smalJ-scale fanners must also 
have a good knowledge of the distribution system, credij> and bawling, 
farm financing, and other admini strative, matters if. they are to be ' 
successful at their trade. To expect that non-Eng'l ish-speaking family 
farmers with generally law schooling levels are them^selves capable 
of mastering all these areas of knowledge without family assistance 
is unrealistic. The suct^ess of small-^cale fanning operations de- 
pends on inputs f rem ^ferent family members at various levels. It 
appears therefore that an informal division of labor may be the pri- 
mary reason prompting different members of farm families to take ad- 
vantage of .different short courses offered by the Resource Center 
which pertain more dipfectly to the area of expertise of each member. 
Hence, it should be understood that not only the head of household 
would partici^te in all the short cour'ses being offered, but other 
'fanwly members would-also take advanta^ of approf|fcte courses de- 
pending on the role they play in the faiiily fanning enterprise. 
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. Language of insOnw^tion is the second area of concern in short 
cour^ offend by the Relource Center- It has been the Resource 
Center's experience that the ethnic ancM inguistic composition of 
participating farmers in its short courses not only may require 
that a course be tau'ght bilingually, but at times tril ingual ly.' ^ 
To illustrate this point, one needs only look to the short course 
^ in Farm Management and Marketing described above- Participants in^ . 
this short course were both Hispanic and Thai farmers. ^ Because the 
majority of the participants were Spanish speakers and the instructor^ 
was bilingual in Spanish and English, the class was conducted ^<^ 
Spanish. However, in order for the iour Thai small f^ers present 
to benefit from the content of the cl^ss. translation was necessary 
into their native language- Translating a class conducted in 
Spanish to Thai participants is no easy tast; and requires the use of- 
/ a third language English. This lengthy and cumbersome process 
required Spanish-English and Thai-Engljsh bilingual individuals pre- 
sent in the classroom to translate the class^ontent from Spanish 
into Thai. The actual process .involved in translating the content 
into Thai was the following: The instructor conducted the class in 
Spanish, a bilingual Spanish-English agronomist translated the con- 
tent into English to one of the Thai small farmers who spoke some 
English, not without difficulty, and who. in turn, relayed the 
,/^ssage to fellow Thai speakers. The old adage "One always loses 
something in translation" is ap understatement indeed in such class- 
room sitJations; it is not known the extent to which Thai farmers 
benefited from the total class content. CUssrooms composed of in- 
■ divid^f^l^s with more than one non- English- speaking participant make 
the language of instructiw/a very complex problem which requires 
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careful working out before short course participants can benefit to. 
the maximum from the materials presented. Because classes were left 
opeH^r enrollment and attendance was generally Ifiw, mult,ilinguali6m 
appeared to be an inherent problem in the type^ of short courses / 
offered. 

A third issue related to short courses pertains to the methods 

employed by the Resource Center in recruiting and selecting family 

,fanners for -different educational services. Although all small 

farmers in the area may participate in educational services offeired ■ 

t 

through the Center, conversations held with Center staff, as well as 
with small fanners, suggest that participants have been discriminatingly 
selected to participate in certain short courses. Some amount of 
selection may not be altogether inappropriate, ^given the many con- 



straints associated with CWETA criteria for participant qualification, 
availability of stipends, limitation of facilities and other resources, 
^^nd the like. To be sure, the Resource Center staff must judiciously 
apply some criteria in the selection of individuals whom it feels will 
benefit most from such L&arfTing experiences. It is advisable, however, 
that great care be-^en in this selection process so as not to exclude 
eligible family farmers in need of Center services. Recruitment is, 
therefore, an issue which re$lires appropriate strategies so that 
family farmers iri the area will be able to equally benefit from ser- 
vices provided by the Resource Center. 

Between January and March 1981, a total of four short courses 
were, offered to family farmers. The first was a 40-hour course en- 

« titled Marketing Decisions. This short courje ran from January 26 to 
»• ^ ■ • 
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Vebruary 10, 1981, and met dally for four' hours except for an eight- 
hour day. in which a presentation was made by representativ^g^f various 
agencies in the area serving family farmerJ*: T^e class, with a total 
of 28 participants enro^l^ed, was taught principally by the Resource 
-Center director. Although this was a 40-hour course^^average atten- 
dance of the 28 participants was only 16 hours, hfere tKTn'half of the 
participants attended less than 10 hours and only four family Tarmers 
actual li^conileted all 40 hours of 'class time.^^here were six females 
enrolled and all but two participants were Spanish surnamed. 

From Ffebruar/'23' to" 25, a 20-hour evening course was offered in 
Veget'able Selection. The class met three times from 6 P.M. to 10 P.M., 
yith a 10-hour meeting one night when the participants were taken on 
a field trip to the market V^San Francisco. Twenty-two , participants 
attended this 'course for an average of 14 hours. Five participants 
attended a maximum of 18 hoursi the majority attended 14 hours or less. 
The class was fcomposed of 18 males and four females. 

Instructors in the -short course were representative of various 
agencies in the area serving the client population. Representatives 
of UC Extension, County Extension, and the Resource Center made pre- 
setitatrons on topics ranging from soil selection to marketing strate-y 
gles pertinent to diverse vegetable crops. Follow-up,;^scussions of 
materials cov^ed ilUihe class were conducted during the trip to the 
(iiark«t in San Francisco.. ' * j ■ 

Thie trip to Saff Francisco as a part of this course was con- 

* cei'ved as a practical dimension intended to familiarize producers vrith 
1 

factors which determine the price of produce. Through such direct 

experience farmers became aware of the importance of ^qualify control 

» 
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and of-fehe timing of harvest in determining market prices. Partici- 
pants left l^eedley at 1,0:30 P.M.^and' arrivecf in San Francisco at 2 A.M. 
The trip was planned str-that participants would rea^K^he martet at 
\ optimurautrade tinig wbicfAccurs between 2 and 5 in the norning. 
\/E<luipri^ent Fabrication and Repair was the third short course 
offered after January 1981..' Held from February 24 to April 25, this 
class met on 'Thursday and Friday evenings for a total of six hours a 
vil^ek. The announcetneRt flyer advertised a 54-hour short course in- 
' tended to provide skills in the cbrtstruction and repair of such equip- 
ment as hot beds, green houses, pesticide a'pplicators, storage bins, 
and so on to be offered at the College campus. Course announcement's 
were printed it) Spanish, and in English separately. 

The class role sfi^t listed 17 attendees, but only eight were 
officially registered." The attendance was rath^ irregular with only 
two participants havtrg taken morq than 20 hours' of instruction. ^The 
majority took no more than 9 to 12 hours. Instruction was provided by 
ar\ English-Spanish bilingual College faculty member in the Diesel De- 

« 

partJiient, who was considered knowledgeable in the area- 

Several reasons were given by the Resource Center staff as causes 
of low course attendance. Th^ first related to the poor timing of 
course offerings and the inappropriateness of the subject matter 
offered. Because farmers were busily involved with spring planting, it 
was felt that more appropriate topics such as fertilizer, pesticides, 
or seedling selection would have been of greater yiterest to partici- 
pants.* However, as EDD personnel held firm to CWETA guidelines and 
the contrfftufel obligations In the original ^Kings River proposal , the 
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Resource Center was unable to alter the course-offering schedule or 
to opt for more appropriate topics. Traveling distance was the second 
factor limiting attendance. Most of the participants lived in neighbor- 
\w9 towns 10 to 2CJ miles away from the College, where the courses were 
offered. As most farmers have vehicles with big epgines and no sti^ 
pends were provid^^:^ help with transportation costs, the Center' staff 
believe the combination of distance from place of instruction and the 
withdrawal of stipends were further factors contributing to low atten- 
dance. 

The last short cours^e to be offerefby the Resource Center was ^^^/^ 
Application of Chemical Products in Agriculture and Calibration of 
Machinery. This 20-hour course\^ scheduled from February 24 to 
April 25, and met on Saturday mornings for approximately four hours 
each s^sion. Initially, the class started by meeting for six hours, 
but because Termers were inv^ved with spring planting it was agreed 
that three-tp-four-7iour sessitths would be a more .appropriate length 
of time. The class was conducted by one of the Resource Center agrono- 
mists with considerable exper^ience^n practical instri^^on. , 
In contrast with prior short courses offered by the , Resource 
^ « Center, this class m6t on a cekralTy located fanner's field. As 
, a result of centralized locatiwi and practical orientation, the 
' course drew 12 to 15 participant?>er session. The' instructor felt 
that taking instruction to the field where demonstration and practice 
tak^place in real-life situations provided farmers with a unique 
hands-on experience.' A practical test was also planned for the 
end of the course; its intent was to have each farmer routinely 
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go through the process of calibrating machinery to determine comrse 
mastery.. 

3. Agronomist Compo nent ' ^ 

^ *^ 

The agronomist component represents a collaborative effort of 

/■ ^ 

local institutions to pool together their resources and work toward 
the accomplishment of coimion goals. Under the advocacy of the Kings 
River Family Farm Resource Center, this human resources comp\)nent was 
conceived as an outreach service which would maintavi direct human 
contact between the Center and the Spanish-speaking farmers as well 
as deliver technical assistance in the fiela. The ultimate objective 
was to stabilize the economic base of self-emploi'ed family farmers and 
gener^e further employment as ^ result of a more dynamic econrxnic 
activity in the area. The Fresno Employment and Training Cortmission 
(sFETC) provided funds for three bilingual agronomist salaries for a 
period of six months, andT^teus (the local adult education institu- 
tion) was entrusted with the\administration of the funds, ^fl though 
agronomists worked in close cooperation with local county farm ad- 
visers, their* overall coordination was under the direction of the 
Resource Center director- 

^ Untfl the formalyiiring of the individuals who constituted the 
agronomist program^he Resource Center had spent a great deal of 
effort to resolve the loany issues associated with the institution of 
this Center component. As the , agronomist conponent was not initial^ 
conceive^^in the overall del ivery^-of-services program, there were 
those who felt that such a technical team might potentially duplicate 
the technical assistance proyidetkby the UC Extension Program. There 
were still others who argued tha^^e Council program should only be 
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an information e^nd educational services deliverj^rogram artd not 
another technical assistance vehicle. The Resource Center's argu- 
ment for an agronomist program, however, centered on tiie- concept of 
information delivery. 

According to the Center staff, agronomists represent one more 
information delivery channel which wt^l maintain a liaison of face- 
l^face contact with the family farmers served in the cojmunity. As 
such, the agronQrmst component was not to function solely as a techiw- 
cal assistance service but as a means ^of providing Spanish-speaking 
farmere with timely information at an interactive Tevel- wfvich would 
permit a two-way conmumcation beltween the -Resource Center representa- 
'tives and the family fanners. The Center's rationale' for an agrono- 
'mist component was based on the fa^t that , a large number of the cli- 
entele served were either entering-level fanners or producers with 
few years of self -employment in farming and therefore in* greater 'reed 
of personal face-to-face services. These so-called "hard-case fanners" 
were the primary target of the agronomists, who visited them peri- 
odically to announce Center services availatjle and provide field 
technical assistance. It is the opinion of the Resource Center stai 
that one-to-one agronomist contact is the most powerful means of 
reaching this sector of the Spamsh-speaking family fanners. As an 
information delivery channel, it is felt that, unlike radio, television^- 
or the printed media, which maintain a one-way flow of information f 
from the Center to the clientele, agronomists enable a reciprocal Tlow^ 
of information whicj> simultaneously delivers ResXJurce Center services 
and gathers feedback to help the Center plan for future services to 
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be offered. Field information collected on these fanner visits were 
recorded in agronomist logs* ^ ^ 

From analysis of agronomist logs *and interviews with Center staff, 
it appears that approximately 120 Spanish-speaking farmers were con- 
tacted on a regular basis by the agronomist ccwnponent. Each of the 
three full-tim^ agrononiists made two reutine visits a month to 40 
fanners in his geographical area. In addition to t\]e regular visits, 
agron^ists also made visits in response to requests received at the 
Resource Center. Requests for agronomist services were primarily of 
an emergency nature. When fanners encountered pest and insect prob- 
lems, plants did not look as Expected, or other -similar difficulties 
arose, telephone calls were made to request a technical assistance 
visit. Family fanners usueflly took advantage of visits to inquire 
into various aspects of farming. Questions cotnmonly asked of agrono- 



mists were:.. "Where can I buy this?" "What type of fertilizers should 
) 

I use?" "How do I control this disease?" and so on. In addition to 

the 240 routine visits and request visits, the Center director and 

r 

the agronomiit in charge af the.Tadio program also made periodic fi'eld 
visits. Hence, the* Resource Center director estimated that his staff 
made between 300 and 400 family fanner vijsits per month between 
January and June 1981. , 

4. Materials Development " ^ v"^^ 

After the hiring of the multimedia specialist in December 1980, 
the Kings River Resource Center engaged in various aspects of materials 
production and development. Due to the late hiring of the individual 
.to fill this position, the Center had been somewhat behind its antici- 
pated materials production schedule. By December, the Center had 

identified a specialist who was bilingual, in English-Spanish and pur-, 

♦ 
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portedly had considerable experience in photography and graphic 
materials layout and production. Although it appears that not all the 
agreed upon tasks were accomplished, various materials were neverthe- 
less produced between J3ecen]ber and mid-March 1981. 

Materials developed by the Resource Center have focused on the 
production of (l) announcement flyers, (2) slides, (3) video tapes, 
(4) radio master tapes, and (5) curriculum booklets. 

The greatest amount of materials produced were flyers announcing 
Resource Center ac^tivities. f^rom the sample? flyers analyzed for this 
report, it appears that a considerable investment of time was made 
producing what was intended as a simple activUles announcement strategy. 
The flyers are basically a colored sheet of paper with typed announce- 
ments in Spantsh on one side and English -on the other. UsuaJ^ly., a 
drawing of a symbol x>f the subjajft matter to be offered was the center 
of attention. Infomation regarding time and place of the activity, 
a simple street diagram illustrating the place of meeting, "and 
the address and phone number of the Resource Center were also given. 
Asked how much time was spent iti the production of each*flyer, the 
media specialist responded between six to eight hours. The use of 
graphics was cited as the most tim6 consuming of all activities in- 
volved in flyer production. 

In assessing the merits of this type of flyer, the bime of pro- • 
duction and the quality of the materials need to be assessred. If the 
purpose of these flyers was simply to announce Resource Center events, 
SIX to eight hours product-ion and dissemination time may not be cost 
effective. As to quality, the English side of the flyers was generally 
acceptable while the Spanish side often contained elementary gr^amriatical 
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errors, Although the educational levels of Spamsh-speaking small^ 
fanners are generally accented t!o be below the eighth grade 1eve>^ 
these mistakes are easily detected by anyone with an elementary V^adi ng 
knowledge of Spanish. ^ 

Slide production has been another active area of audiovisual 
materials development. Slides are intended as instructional aids and 
focus on various topics of short courses offered. The procedure for 
their development involves the media specialist making field visits 
with agronomists and^aking pictures of inappropriate and appropriate 
ways of preparing land, planting, pUcement of **hot caps,** Insect arnd 
pest problems, and so on. In addition to uSage in classroom situations, 
slides have also been used on some television presentations made by 
the Resource ^nter staff. , 

There is no question that slide use can be an imffertant instruc- 
tional aid. This appears especially valuable when a contrastive ap- 
proach is used to depict **before" and "after" conditions. It is as- 
sumed that such instructional strategies provide farmers with a system- 
atic and coherent approach to problem solving. Unfortunately, the Re- 
source Center has not conducted any sort of piloting of ^its slides to 
assess their educational impact on the learner. Although the Resource 
Center included as^ne of its goals the piloting and learner verifica- 
tion of instructional materials produced, the Center has not ^et under- 
taken any typ'e of materials assessment. 

A third type of materials production has been th^ development of 
video tapes for television^pre-^entation. Between December and March, 
X three video tapes were produced. These tapes have not yet been broad- 
cast ^j^d consequently it is not certain the extent to which they will 
seNe their i/itended purpose. As with other types of materials pfo- 
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ducti,on, video tapes have not been* piloted to assess their utility or 
^ impacts 

Radio mast-er*tapes have also been produced. The media specialist 

f 

was entrusted with the responsibility of producing tapes to be broad* 
cast at the local radio station. However, the Resource Center did not^ 
have the expertise, facilities, or equipment to produce quality niaster 
tapes acceptable to t-tie radio station. The Resource Center staff ^ 
reported that master tapes produced in the trailer with inadequate re- 
cording equipment and poor acoustics were' rejected by the radio station 
as unfit to broadcast. The radio station first complained^nd later 
withdrew its cormitjnent ta broadcast the Resource Center radio jnaterial. 
Poor tape quality and a change in broadcast scliedule were given by the 
radio station as. official reasons for termination of the radio broad- 
cast. 

In addition to the above materials, t^^e Resource Center also pro- 
duced two curriculum booklets. These were produced as instructional 
guides for the short courses in Application of Chemical Products in 
Agriculture and Calibration of Machinery. The curriculum material was 
developed by one 0/ the Center agronomists in charge of the course with 
the Assistance of the multimedia specialist. 

The booklets were planned and developed with two purposes in mind. 
First, they were to serve as an instructional guide for the class in- 
structor who could follow a syHematic method of^materials presentation. 
At the same ifTme, the participants could also be given the 10-page book- 
let for later reference. The texts abound with c'lear and simple draw- 
ings of the machinery discussed and their appropriate calibration and 

use. The principal emphasis in the chenncal products manual focused 
« 
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on safety and the use of appropriate chemical products. The Resource 
Center staff felt that to the extent that farmers were given something 
concrete to tak:e home after the class, the course content J^vould have 
a more lasting effect than a l-ecture-gnly type method. 

B. College Support , ^ 

As of the end of Hay 1981,^ the Family Farm Resource Center 3t 
Kings Rivers College consisted of two trailers temporarily stationed 
on blocks next to the Land Department, The smaller trailer, which has 
been there since Jivne 1980, housed ^the director's office, the radio 
programmer and the secretary. The larger trailer is principally used 
by the agronomists and the materials development specialist. The 
second trailer was acquired in January 1S81, when the Resource Center 
staff complained of limited space in the smaller trailer ^s a result of 
the addition of three agronomists who became a part of. the Center staff 
in md-Dec€mber_1980. Earlier, a request-was tnade by the >l^ource 
Center to secure a larger and more permanent space as well as necessary 
equipment, but the College could only come up with a second trailer 
and a promise to rent office equipment. The promise was never ful- 
filled, both trailers continued to lack bookshelves and adequate filing 
cabinets. 

Although there is reason to believe that the College and Resource 
Center staff worked constructively, there were also some diffi- 
culties. For example, one incident cited as evidence of the College's 
lack of support involved a classroom scheduled for the short course 
in Farm f%iagement and Marketing.' A request T^as made to reserve a 
classroom for a one-week, 40-hour class. After some deliberations, 
tfre Resource Center staff was informed that a classroom would be made 
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available. The day the short course was to begin, approximately 1*5 ' 
course participants and the instructor were led to a 12 x 15 foot room 
with no windows and lacking basic classroom suppl ies such as chalk 
and blackboard erasers. This emergency accommodation was perceived by 
the j^esour'ce Center staff as an indication of the College's general - 
lack of interest in the Center's activities. To the staff thiswas 
appar&nt'as the classroom request was (tiade one month prior^S^ge * 
beginn\-«9-Qf the short course. Further inquiries, however, revealed 
that regularly scheduled classes at the College aj?e planned one 
semester in advance and that seldom is a classroom scheduled for a 
40-h<Jur, one-week session. The principal problem in this instance 
appeared to be a difference in schedules between the College and the 
Resource Center. Whereas the college schedule assigns classrooms one 
semester in advance and for a set numbeV of hours per class day, the 
Resource Center's schedule was planned with much shorter lead time and 
for 40-hour blocT^s of time. This intensive, block-scheduled, 40-hour 
training package is ap^ently a requirement imposed by CWETA's strict, 
guidelines and is'^Uimately responsible for this conflict between 



the Resource CentCT and the College administ^jation. 

Asked whether the College had -made audiovisual materials and 
equipment available for instructional use, the Resource Center staff 
responded that greater collaboration from the College mights have been 
expected. It was pointed out that in one instance the Center had re- 
quested and received an overhead projector to be used in one of its 
short courses and that the equipment was soon recalled by a faculty 
member who complained that the Center had the projector too long. To 
the extent that the Resource Center was obliged to return the projector 



'l)efore making full use of the equipment, it felt that its activities 
and services were not receiving the respect and attention deserved. 

Subsequent to the hiring of the multimedia specialist, the Re- 
source Center^ was able to niake greater use of the audiovisual center 
on campus. From interviews conducted with both the Resource Center's 
medja specialist as well as with the College inedia specialist, it 
appears that the Resource Center specialist sought information and 
suggestions on many occasions from his College counterpart and made * 
use of the video tape and tape recorder equipment. The relationship 
between the two was described as cordial However, from some of the 
questions ask^d of the College media specialist, .it was concluded 
that the Resource Center multimedia specidl^ist was an jnexperienced 
individual in the position for which he was hired. 

These examples of technical and procedural difficulties between 
the Resource Center and the College are not dtypi(^al^d are linked 
to other, probably more basic, conflicts that concern the mission of 
the Center and the Collegt as welT as, personality differences among 
the individuals who are associated with l^)th. Looking at these issues 
from the College's point of view, the College was attempting to recrliit 
a new clientele for its courses, hoping to build on its successful 
experience with its farm labor instructional procjrain, referred to as 
FAST. According to the College, however, the Family ^Farm Program did 
not prove* as successful as hoped (especiajly the short ctTljrses) be- 
cause of several reasons: CWETA's guidelines for scheduling and 

" classifying acceptable clientele were inflexible, ^agronomists served 
the farmers too well and there was no need for the fardf^rs to.attend 
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courses; the Span>sh-spedking population identified as a priority was 
too jiarrow; the classes offered were in competit.ion with those offer^ 
byUC farm 'ddvTsers; the use of stipends to motivate farmers was a false 
and inappropriate incentive' for participation, a/id farmers were too con- 
cerned with the present and not enoagh with their future informational 
needs. The College feels that it supported the program to the fullest 
extent possible b%,these problems were in some cases unmanageable and 
in other cases the result of immature leadership in th^ Center. 

trom the Center"^ vi^^point, the College never took' advantage ^^ 
of-the extramural funds to make a difference in its own institutional 
orientation and cocranitments. For example, the College leadership ^*d 
not attempt to facilitate the involvement by the Land Development 
faculty in the Center's family farm activities. There was never any 
real acceptance by tfie Land faculty of the importance or legitimacy of 
the Family Farm Program. Likewise, the Center staff feels that the 
College never delivered adequately on its scheduling, audiovisual aids, 
equipment, .supplies, facilities, transportation, parking, and other 
such conmitments. The Center also feels that the CWETA-supported 
individual who waiS^to handle administrative matters between the Center 
and College failed to live up to time and work expectations, leaving 
much of the administrative responsibility in the hands of the director. 
Likewise, a secretary supported by CETA was asstg^ned to the Land Divi- 
sion but was said to have done little to assist the Family Farm Program. 

Needless to say, when the College decided to withdraw from the 
CWETA contract and considered doing so from the CETA contract as wellf^ 
some of these issues were involved. It is probably safe to conclude 
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that the College was both supportive and an obstacle and the Cen-ter 
leadership was both inexperienced and forward looking. Whether the 
College will 'pursue additional CETA fundi'ng and, assuming this is 
s.ought and awarded, whether it wi^l attempt to build upon the CETA 
risk capital to build a new capacity tp address family farmers in the 
College is questionable. 'At least very little ^hat the College has 
done to date to rela^ directly with family farmers leads one to be- 
lieve that It will use CETA funds ta foster a long-term program where 
none has existed, • ■ ^ • 

In this regard it is important to distinguish between the 
College's program for' farm labor — which is conducted at the request 
of large land owners and 'family farmers. The latter is, as implied 
in this report, a completely dif^erent^clientele with whom the College 
has neither a record nor an apparent commitment . 
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C. Conclusions ' j 

Although the Resource Center at Kings River College spent a 
great deal of effort attempting to serve the needs of its client 
r^family farmers, it has not been able to accomplish all of its planned 
objectives- Problems obstructing the attainment of Resource Center 

r 

goals stem from both external and internal constraints. Externally, 
the Center was obliged to deal with fiindi^ng agencies, local agencies 
serving the family farmer, ^ the College^■■•':i^^te^nal constraints re- 
late to in-house functions of the Center and hav^ to do more specif- 
icallV with the human andjt^hysical resources avahable, planning and 
execution ofta«ks, general administration of the prggram, and ser- 
vices provided to the target population. 
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* '^Funding for the first' year of the Resource" Center operation was ' 
made available from State CETA as well^s from CWETA' grants. While 
CETA pplicies presented little difficq/ty with the disbursement of 
funds, CWETA' s strict policies and guid^J-mes were a major and con- 
stdnt source of problems for the Resource Center. Because. CWETA funds • 
were in tended JFor some staff salaries, maten^U^production, provi- 
Vi^n of short courses, stipends, ffnd actroTsition of materials and 
equipment, aoy delay or difficulty in disbursement of funds proved to 
hinder seriously the deliver'y of services to the family farmer. 

Early on the Resource Center was faced with CWEJA funding de- 
lays. Negotiation of contracts between CWETA and the College was ex- 
pected to take place m the Spring of 1980. This crucial step in 
securing funding did not actually .take place until September 1, 1980, 
several months behind schedule. As a result of this initial deVay, 

the Resource Center was late in hiring the radicS programmer and the 

♦ 

multimedia specialist-and, consequently, materials development and pro- 
* * * * * * 

duction in these areas also 5^ffered setbacks. While the ra4io pro- 

gramner was officially hired as soon as the contract was signed^ the 

media specialist did not begin work untiH^rrn^^p^^^ 1980. Onoe 

hired, however, these two individuals were able to carry out their work 

with no^rect interruptions from the funding source. The shart courses, 

\or) the other hand, were always criticized for not meeting CWfyTA guide- 

lines* . s * • 

The local EDD office in charge of monitoring the Resource Center's 
activities for CWQTA was incessantly critical of the short course pro- 

4 

gram's inability to meet cofvtractual obligations. CWETA's complex • 
guidelines required that short courses be conducted m 40-hour blocks 
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of eight hours per daj/, serve onlj/ familj/ farmer heads^of household, 

meet at authorized locations, follow schedules set at the time of pro- 

posal submissio'n, and so on. CWETA gen'erallj' expec* these and similar 

criteria to be met%y all programs funded under its auspices. While 

industrial and urban programs have apparently/ little difficulty/ meeting 

Ik 

this employment upgrading model specifically/ designed l^r them, rural, 
self-employ/ed family/ farmers are only/ able to participate in flexible 
programs which are designecj around the agricultural schedule. Atten- 
dance at shojrt eourses offered after January 1981 begao to steadily de- 
Crease. To bp sure, CWETA' s requirement that courses be held'for six 
to eight hours per d^y/ had much to do with decreasing enrollment. 
Starting in January/, farmers were busily/ involved vnth land preparation 
and other activities necessary/ for spring planting. Seme of the courses 
scheduled for longer periods of -time often had to be modif ie<i and adapted 
to farmers' time constraints, a decision not favorably/ looked upon by/ 
ttie EDD Office. 

The Resource Center, because of ^climatic and other conditions, was 

not aWe to provide classroom and on-the-job training according to op- . 

timistic proposal estimates. Even in cases where the mimmum number of 

clientele in attendance was surpassed, CKETA selection criteria often 

disqualified participants on the grounds that they were not household 

heads or there was more than one family„m^ber in attendance, and ,50 

on. Additionally, adherence to the number of training hours was not 

always met as specified in the proposal. As a result of these and 

f ' 

other factors, the Resource Center found itself constantly irya de- 
fensive position and in the crossfire between tl»e EOD offite and the 
College -administration. By mid-jlfarch 1981, the Center staff was doing 
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little more, than attempting to appease the EOD office and the College 
administration, as the latter was threatening to close down ^he pro- 
gram. The tension and uncertainty created by EDD and the CoVkgej^ 
tive to-CWEYA P^^ unnecessary pressure on\the Resource' Center , and EDD 
shoiild^^r much of the responsibility for thejCenter's inability to 
adequately serve its client family farmer. 

Withdrawal of stipends was another reason given for low course 
enrollment. Pa}'ticipati ng family farmers had long been accustomed by 
previous programs in the area to receiving stipend allowances for 
attending classes. Having inherited this tradition, the Resource Center 
initiated its training program by offering stipends to qualified 
participants at one of the f s^rt courses offered from October to 
December 1980. Because of many bureaucratic delays, however, partici- 
pant farmers did not receive the stipend check from the EDD office 
until several months later. Meanwhile, farmers were blaming the Re- ^ 
source Center for not having followed through on its promises to prO:; 

vide stipends. Given the delay in processing and the dependence cre- 
m- 
ated by ^tipend^, the Resource Center decided to eliminate any type of 

remuneration generated from class attendance. The full impact that 
the withdrawal of stipends had on short course attendance is not known. 
To be sure, farmers ^relied upon this financial support to cover some 
portion of transportation and other costs. It is not likely, however, 
that family farmers wire attending class with the sole purpose of re- 
ceiving stipends. The faS Ctha^ armers^ continued to attend short 
courses until late March, alb^Cin smaller numbers, suggests that 
■participants were not simply attending class with the intention of re- 
ceiving stipends. » * 
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Saturation of services deliveredf(e,g. , UCCEj and a multiplfcity 
of agencies serving the target^pulat ion represent another source of 
external factors affecting class attendance. Family farmers in the area 
have long been served by agencies and programs providing sinular ser- ^ 
vices to those offered by the Resource Center. Recently, as a result 

V 

of special personnel hired by the UC Extension service, a certaui amount 
of^duplication of services q^s been apfctowl edged. Not only are UC Ex- 
tension Spanish-speaking fann advisers providing technical assistance 
to Spanish-speaking family farmers in the area but, increasingly, ad- 
visers have been organ izing^h\)rt courses for the client population. As 
a result of the fundamental needs of the sitiall-scale fanners being 
addressed, courses offered by the UC Extension program and those of- 
fered by the Resource CenteV were generally on the same subject 
matter (e.g., crop selection, marketing, fertilizers). Hence, family 
farmers may well be saturated with similar services from two different 
agencies which may be vying for the same target populatfon. 

A final element in explaining tha lack of attendance in the short 
courses relates to what was known about the family farmers in the area. 
The Resource Center staff was generally recogMzed for its agricultural 
knowledge and credentials, the considerable rapport it hfed with farmers, 
and the familiarity it had'with the biophysical environment in the \ 
area. In adjjition, the stiff was bilingual and^fniliar with the cul- 
tural values of the famj/ly farmers with whom irl wdrked. When asked why 
the farmers, who often promised the agronomists iriat they would enroll 
in the short courses, didn't dp so, the Center staff responded that in 
the final analyst? i^ didn't know the farmer's needs wants to the 
extent necessary. The staff felt that the program was based primarily 
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on material that was dictatecf by^^t'he funders, the Resource Center, and 
the College in the absence of sufficient consultation with the farmers. 
Such consultation could have occurred but the technical assistance pro- 
vided by the agronomists apparently took priority over needs assessment. 

*The College is the third external factor which has to some dfgP&e 
affected the Resource Center in the delivery of services. The gener/l 
College attitude toward the Resource Center may best be characterized 
as passive acceptance rather than active support. Such acceptance goes 
beyond the temporary trailers and AV difficulties mentioned earlier and 
'instead concerns the general reception and attitude of the College 
toward the program. 

As an agency serving the agricultural conmunity, for example, the 
Resource Center was expected to be fully institutionalized as a part 
of the College's Land Division. This institutionalization wa*s conceived 
as a symbiotic process whereby both the Resource Center and the College 
structure were to be brought into greater coordination in the delivery 
of services to the family farmer in the area. After one year of exis- 
tence next to the Land Department, however, very little communication 
occurred betwejen the Department and the Resource Center. As a newly 
emerging institution, the Rest)urce Center staff felt that the Land De- 
partment and the College as a whole coulcf have been of much greater 
service. Inste£i4^the Center staff often felt unwa^nted, and although 
at the technical level Assistance to the Centet^ was not denied, a 
certain level of passive compliance and, in some cases, mild res^istay^ce 
could be inferred. In effect, the College failed to view the Cj^flter as 
a catalyst to making changes in the' direction and commitment of the 
Land Division and the College as a whole. 
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Scheduling appeared to be the source of one of the greatest j)rob- 
lems between the College and the Resource Center. Because the College 



sources are planned approximate!)' six rr^onths in advance. Due to the 



sma>l scale of operS^tion of the Resource Center, CWETA guidelines, and 



the flexible nature of the agricultural season, however, the Center 
tended to work best on short-term scheduling. The College pers6nnel 
insists that the Resource Center director was well aware of College 



according to College admimstrators , rather than requesting materials 
and equipment within the regular College procedures, the Resource 
Center often demanded the use of facilities and services at the last 



minute and expected to be given preference in their use. A frequent 



chect.ed out was often returned iXte. Additionally, different indi- 
viduals would on occasion come to request equipment on behalf of the 



Resource Center. As many of these individuals (agronomists) were not 
fomally introduced as Resource Center employees, the College audio- 
visual personnel were /eluctant to lend equipment. 

There are also several internal constraints which affected the 
Resource Center's ability'to achieve its goals. The first of thes^ 
relates to personality differences between key individuals. From the 
very beginning of the program, the Resource Center director anticipated 



reluctance on the part of the College ^h accepting a Resource Center 
principally serving Spanish-speaking family farmers. Although the Re- 
source Center apparently never turned away ^ family farmer seeking 
service and assistance, initially, its basic orientation and language 



operates on a semester schedule, coordination and allocation of re 
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of cofrmumcation targeted the Spamsh-speaking rather than the Eaglish- 
spea+;ing family farmer. Even though the Resource Center-activities were 
announced both in English and in Spanuh, the College's orienmion was^* 
truly to both groups while the Resource Center defined its target 
population as the Spanist\ speaking. 

The Center 'director justified his narrow focus on several ground^. 
First, the policy guidelines from both CWETA and the Council specified 
the Spanish-speaking family farmer as the target group in greatest 
need of assistance. While the Council merely suggested a direction to 
be followed, the EDD CHETA monitor held the Resource Center to this 
contractual obligation stipulated the proposal. These policy guide- 
lines, which oriented the emphasis of the Resource Center to the 
Spanish speaking, were clearly known by the College's short course 
coordinator who was thoroughly familiar with both the Council and ^ 
CWETA 's expectations. Second, the Center director felt that Spanish- 
•speaking family fanners represent the largest ethnic group of small- 
scale farmers in the area ancj those in greatest need of assistance. 
Tt\\^ acknowledgement and t^e director's ccCTnitment to a target popu- 
lation With whom he had wolrked through previous programs, further di- 
rected the Res^rce Center in working principally with Hispanic family 
fanners. This programmatic emphasis was interpreted by the College as 
a case of clear bias toward only one ethnic group. Hence, these 
factors contributed to an early attitude of reluctaRCe on the part of 
the College to actively support the activities and function of the Re- 
source Center. The CWETA-supported College administrator apparently 
did little to dispel this reluctance. 

A second internal constraint concerns the materials produced and 
the services delivered by the Resource Center. These in turn reflect 
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the lev^rof expertise and expeneflce of individuals hired to filj the 
positions of media and radio prograrrmer. From intervieir^s^conducted with 
key individuals as well as the analysis of materials, itWars that 
; the multimedia specialist was both inexperienced and lacked expertise 
in the area for which he was hired. The expectations for this position 
may have been overly demanding and the salary offered waa-^oo low to 
attract experienced individuals. The position^was ^open for several 
months before the Resource Center found someone 'w*ho wanted and who , 
was considered appropriate for the j^b. With time, however, it was 
discovered that the specialist hired had only marginal knowledge of - 
the tasks expected of him and that his cited experiences in media pro- 
duction were limited to ?mateur interest in the subject rather than 
actual work experience. Although it was generally agreed that the 
media specialist took his job seriously and he was ccTnitted to the 
goals and'objectives of the Resource Center, materials took too much time 
to produce and were of dubious utility for their intended purposes. 
The radio prograrmer, on the other hand, had previous experience 
^ in the dissemination of information through radio broadcasts. An . 
agronomist by training, the radio programmer had acquired radio ex- 
perience as a volunteer in a local bilingual radio station as well as 
. through his fortner association with TAP. His responsibilities at the 
Center, however, called for activities in various domains, includjng 
radio announcing, technical assistance to fanners in the field, and . 
so on. As a result of the many tasks expe1:ted of him, radio pro- 
grarr^iing activities were primarily liEniteji to the delivery of timely 
infonration such as weather and crop reports', market prices, and up- 
coming Resource Center activities and services. 
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In spite of these drawbacks, the limited Resource Center staff 
has worked very hard to deliver services to its target population. 
Radio programs and short courses have been two activities into which 
much effort has gone. Although there has been little evaluation of the 
impact of these services, the p^ter personnel feel that on the basis 
of informal conversations held with participants the services are well 
received by small farmers. If the Center continues to function, it is 
advisable that the staff place more emphasis on formally documenting 
the appropriateness of its materials and scripts and their effect on 
the farm practices of the targef population fCir whom services are pro- 
vided. Some documentation may be easily obtained, for example, by 
asking participants a few brief questions about materials received or 
the course in which they partijy^ted or by having agronomists make a 
log of telephone inquiries cfr asking farmers during farm visits whether 
there are other areas- in which services could be offered. 

Finally, the Resource Center at Kings River has not dealt ade- 
quately with Its function as a coordinator of other family farm re- 
sources in the area. The Center should seriously assess the prospests 
for initiating a broadly -based steering committee to assist in the 
fulfillmeVit of the Center's co)itractual obligations for coordination. 
Such a committee should-open the Center and the College to facilitating 
the work of other agencies in the area that are or could be concerned 
with faniily farm issues^ Likewise, such a c^ommittee could assist tn 
avoiding the duplication of services or conflict with services offered 
by others. 
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This coordination function has always been a major goal in the 
overall conceptual<izati^on of the Family Farm Program. Whether Kings ■ 
River or any community college has a sufficient vested interest in in- 
tegrating its own mission with that of other comumty agencies, how- 
ever, is problenatic. This is especially apparent when, as in this 
instance, such integration concerns the delivery of information through 
couries which are the basis for a College's existence financially. 
Because of ^thTs interest, the College is inevitably in competition 
with other >saQ64^ like UCCE, for the enrollment of a potential 
client population, and may not be inclined to foster collaborative 
community activities in the service of family farmers. 



V. HARTNELL FAMILY FARM RESOURCE CENTER , 

The Family Farm Resource Center at Hartnell College, Salinas, 
was established to coordinate and enhance the training and services 
available to famil)' farmers in the Central Coast are§* As part of its 
program, the Hartnell Center proposed expanding and perfecting its oWv^ 
short course program for family farmers as well as supporting in a sub- 
stantial way the work of the other locally participating agencies Ce.g., 



the Farmers Cooperative Service, the Co-op Confederation, the Monterey 
County Farm Advisers Office, and so on), Thi^ dual responsibility of ^ 
providing training and outreach assistanc^l directly to family farmers 
and facilitating coordination among the (jprticipating local institu- 
tions in the planning and delivery of Services to small-scale farmers'^ 
constitutes the major objectives of the Hartnell Center- In addition 
to providing a guidel^ine for programmatic -action, these goals also 
establish the parameters of this evaluation* 

A* Facilitating Coordination 

The Hartnell Center emerged from a long history of ^collaborative 
activity among family farm service agencies in the Sal inas/Watsonville 
^rea- Early in 1979, the College sponsored a miniseries of short 
courses for production cooperative members and relied upon the assis- 
tance of other agencies in planning and conducting the program, later, 
in 1980, Hartnell pursued CETA funding to build on this effort as well 
as to enhance its own role in providing service. 
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1. Advisory Commttee . 

One of the early priorities of the Hartnell Center was to form an 
advisory cofwittee*in conjunction with its small fafmer mission. Be- 
tween February and May 1980, the advisory commitre^ net approxi\iately 
once every month. About half of the committee was composed of family 
farmers and half of representatives of local agencies providing services 
to farmers in the area. The committee, however, did not function, as 
anticipated. Farmers were said to be of little help in identifying their 
needs; and their attendance at the meetings was low^ Generally, it 
seems that Hartnell looked on the Committer primarily as a means of 
generating a description of farmer characteristics, especially their 
interests and perceived needs. As a result, the Center anticipated 
that the farmers on the cormittee would irrform Hartnell staff and others 
as to the kinds of courses and assistance that were most desired. When , 
this did not occur, the purpose of the torcmittee was questioned and 
interest waned. Hartnell also anticipat&d. that the individual farmers 
on the committee would be empowered to represent the particular cooperf- 
tive that had appointed them. Brecause there was no legitijiacy associ- 
ated with cooperative representative status, however, and because there , 
was.no inechanism within the cooperative either to gather information for 
the committee or for the conmittee to provide information to cooperative 
members, the notion of cooperative representation to the committee was 
weakened. The advisory conimittee stopped meeting in June 1980. 

The difficulties with the functioning of the advisory committee may 
well be related to the rathef^ narrow needs assessment mission which 
Hartnell assigned to it. In addition to its. anticipated role in needs 
assesshieh't, the committee co.uld also have functioned to legitimize . 

/ 7'J , 
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Hartnell as a coordinating institution, to generate support for various 
ong6tng projects in member agencies or cooperatives, to act as a problem 
solver ir\i catalyst to innovations in small farm practices, to introduce 
outside resources (e.g., banks, private industry), to serve family farm 
concerns, and so on. Although these and other activities were no doubt 
discussed in some of the committee meetings, it appears that they were 
viewed as being of less Importance than needs assessment. 

Realizing that without a functioning Resource Center advisory 
committee it would be difficult for Hartnell to satisfy one of its 
main objectives, that is, to coordinate and enhance the training and 
services available to family farmers in the Central Coast area,. a new 
approach vas taken. An ad hoc committee was established in the Fall of 
1980. Thif committee met four times in the Fall and functioned primarilj|^ 
as a group of individuals that shared information among themselves. The 
committee included agency representatives serving family farmers {i.e., 
Co-op Confederation, USDA, UC Extension, Cooperativa CentralJ and two 
ranch managers. Although it was exprected that other individuals from 
additional organizations (e.g. .^bankinn) would jpe-added with the purpose" 
of Creating a network of local individuals committefl to family farm 
Issues, this haV not occurred,"^ Instead, during the first six months of 
1981 the conmittee. dfd not n^set often and few steps were taken to move 
be-yond Its al=^c character. Although some joint progt-ammatic activity 
has occurred with other agencies {e.g., joint funding of a microprocessor 
t^ith the Confederacion Agn'cola and Joint funding of radio prograrrmers 
witk Station KUBO), there is no structure in existience at the Center 
whose mission is to ensure the complementdry delivery of services to 
family farmers in the cojimunity. 
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Only through continued efforts to.establish a viable committee 
structure will th/ Resource Center be able to fulfill its coordination 
responsibilities. Such a cormiittee wpuld foster communication among 
Center staff, other agen'c^s, and farmers as well as aimong the agencies 
and f a t:merr themselves. Througfi this process the Resource Center would 
be tn a position to maintain a broker relationship with other agencies 
by establishing conta'cts which canjfun their course in a coordinated 
and mutually supportive fashion. Greater agency coordi nation" under the 
leadership of the Hartnell Faroil-y Farm Resource Center would ensure the , 
attatriment of its long-term objective of creating and maintaining 
systematic communication and cooperation among agencies' and farmers in 
tii^jGentral Coast region. 

B. Mai-Pri;^u ppvelopment and Service Delivery 

The Resource Center at Hartnell has concentrated its efforts in . 
four principal areas of materials development and services delivery; 
(1) the development of technical and informational materials; [2) the 
development of radio scripts and agricultural news and information; 
(3) the delTvery of training and instructional services; and .(4) the 
development XI f computer software for family farm management and budget- 



nTormational and Technical Materials ProduBion 




The Resource Center has produced several pamphlets, flyers, and 
brochures related to information delivery, and 3n insect manual focus- 
ing on the corawn pests affecting strawberry production. The informat.ion 
delivery materials announce upcoming Resource, Center activit-nps and events 
They consist of a single shegt printed on colored paper and usually con- 
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tain some type of drawing intended to attract attention.. Separate in- 
forrrattonal materials are disseminated in English and Spanish to reach 
both the English- and the Spanish-speaking farmer. 

The purpose of the^e written materials is twofold; (1) to adver- 
tise Resource Center events and activities and C2) to serve as a form 
of reinforcement following personal contacts with farmers by Center _ 
staff- When field visits are made, for example, the Resource Center 
agronomist leavfes copies of these brochures with farmers and with coopera- 
tive staff- The Center staff believes that if farmers are left with 
something concrete in writing after each visit, there is a greater 
• likelihood that they will/seek further information in the future. 

One of the earliest of the flyers produced was the "Noticiero 
Agricola" CAgricul tural News). The Noticiero announced the radio pro- 
grams broadpasting agricultural news, special interest topics to the 
Spanish-speaking- family farmer, and Resource Center information, through 
two Salinas SpanisManguage radio stations, KCTY-AM and KRAY^. \road- 
casting times of these stations are 7:15 A.M. and 6:00 P.M. on KCTY and 
*. 6'3Q A M and 7:30 P-M. an KRAY. The radio programs include such topics- 
as marRet prices for different vegetables produced in the area', announce- 
(nents of agricultural activities in the community, ^d technical innova- 
tions in agricultural production. The Resource Center's telephone number 
appears at the bottom of the flyer, soliciting inquiries amd suggestions 
as to topics that might be covered on the radio in the future. 

Other leaflets p^Qd^ced to date announce short courses of ferret} to 
family farmers through the Center. Of particular intere$t is a series 
of leaflets announcing "seminars and workshops for the progressive far- 
mer." The announcements are aimed at the English-speaking family farmer 
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who has^cftnsiderable farming experience and a higher level o^formal 
education'^^an hi& Spanish~sp,eaking ,coiwt«tl>a-t ., One leaflet announced 
an eight-weeV s'eminar on Ag Mechanics.' and the other a six-week seminar 
on Fam) f^inance. brief summary of each class meeting was included in 
t*»e leaflet: The last page contained a perforate4-"preregi strati on" 
' form for farmers to fill out and mail to the Resource Center. 

In addition to i/ifbrmational materials announcing educational ser- 
vices to famtly -farTers^the Resource Center has-also produced resource 
materials intended for use by other agencies in tha area serving small 
farmers. The Res(furce Center, fdr example, has mailed two leaflets to 
UC Extension, the Confederacion Agricola, and other agencies in the area 
ahGouncing a computerized reference service available through the College 
A computer terminal, located in'the College library, has been used to ' 
access and generate famiVy farm-relevant" information stored in DIALOG -- 
•an information retrieval service from lockheed Information System in 
Palo Alto,' Cali.fornia. The -first of the two leaflets announced the ser- 
vice and briefly ^lescribed the advantages; and efficiency of computer 
searc/, co^t o-/ information retrieval-, and length^of -ttme ne^ed to r^- 
■--fr^duce bi'blijographi^s. The second^ announced a me^in^ entitled ^DIALOG 
Users Days'^'heTd-at the CpllegeJlS^iovember 21, 1980, to familiarize the 
people with the computerrserviee. \r^ addition to announcing available 
• services, f>ie Resource CenWvhas also engaged in 'the publication x)f 
bibliographies accessed through DIALOG on -specific topics of concern to 
family farmers. T+iese bibliographies are al so ^distributed to agencies 
in the area seVving small farmers. 
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A great deal of time and energy appear to go into the production^^ 
of these informational materials. But the Resource Center staff has 
not yet undertaken atfiy feedback* probes to determine the effectiveness 
of this form of informalion delivery; therefore, the degree of its 
effectiveness has yet to be ascerta^ined. The Resource Center has, how- 
ever, consi-dered piloting and other means of assessing the potential 
impact of materials produced as an important part of its activities. 
Recently, an independent consultant was contracted by the iResource Center 
to- conduct impact assessment of sorq^ of the materials produced and 
services delivered- , * 

" . A major undertaking in the area of technical materials production 
is the development^ of a manual for the identification and coritrol of 



seven corrmon insect pests in strawberries. Published separately in 
Spanish and English, this manual contcfihs color photographs, a descrip- 
t^e Jext, and specific suggestions 'for the control of pests. The first 
edition of the manual published in mid- January 1981 consisted of 1,500 

at 

copies in Spanish and 1 ,500 copies in English. To date , ^approximately 
350 Spanish copies and 250 English copies have been distributed primarily 
through personal contact. One way the manual has been personally dis- 
tributed is through field contact. When the Center agronomist makes his 
field visits, he usually takes along severa.f copies offche manual to 
leave with farmers. Simflarly., when a hands-on instruction class takes 
place it^Ahe fiel'd, the instructor leaves copies of the manual with class 
participants. Short courses at the Col :i ege. have also provided a context 
for distributing .the rjanual s to family farme^rs. Further distribution, 
of the manu5.1j^has been^done throug'h group presentation by the Resource^ 
Center staff members^ In one instance, for example, a presentation was 
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made to members of a jJapanese-American production and marketing coopera- 
tive where approximUely 45 English copies of the manuaVwere^distributed. 
Increasingly, the Resource Center is looking to other, more indirect 
means of manual distribution: including the use of radio, CIS, the Farm 
Advisor's Office, farmer cooperatives, and private businesses in the area 
serving family farmers. Records of manual distribution are kept as a 
basis for follow-up s*urveys to assess their effectiveness. 

The production of this manual represents the col laborati^, efforts 
of a number of institutions in the afrea. Individuals representing four 
different organizations contributed pnotographic materials and the 
Hartnell Resource Center^ worked closely with agronomists asd specialists 

A 

from the University of Ca^lifornia Cooperative Extension Servioe in pro- 
viding the^t^hnicaT recommendations - Translation of the English text 
into Spanish wasT undertaken by Center persanneii and the publ icat-ior^ 
cost for the inanyal was shared by the Resource Center and the Confedera- 
cion Agricola de CaliforY^ia. The present edition of the manual is dis- 
tributed free of charge. Future editions will be made available at a 
cost of approximately $1,50 to $^.00 ^ach_to cover the expense of new 
editions. ^ * 

2, , Radio Program MateriaJs ^ 

Materials developed by the Resource Center^fd-r radio broadcast- 
ing are'primarily of two types. The fih^t can be characterized as 
timely information, while the second emphasj/es sf^feifjc topics treated 
in much greate<detail • A timely ipforfrfation broadcast generally con- 
. centrates on weather and -market reports, pest problenjs, and announce- 



ments of Center Services ajid'-'tipcoming activities. .^The Resource Center 
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staff usually gathers information and news from various sources and 
telephones the radio stations giving them this type of information 
for broadcasting. Each Spanish-language radio station (KCTY-Af^ and 
KRAY-FM) ains this information twice daily 'and five days a week .as 
a community service ^announceinent at no charge to the Resource Center. 

The second type of radio materials production undertaken by the 
Resource Center consists of radio scripts dealing with specific to^s 
of general family farm interest. Some of the topics treated thus far 
include farm finance, the importance of record keeping, drip irrigation, 
coirmon insects affecting strawberries, and so on, The Resource Center 
has produced about 220 Spanish-language scripts to date. Master tapes 
of the scripts produced by the two radio stations have all been aired 
free o^" charge ^s public service announcements. After broadcasting, 
master tapes are taken to KUBO audio library where they are stored for 
possiD'e future use. 

Earlier broadcasts were usually presented against ^ background of 
popular songs, with intermittent fading in and out of narration and^ 

* simultaneous increase and decrease of song volume, ^any of these scripts 

^ ' J . 

are nlatter-of-fact condensations of information aniT their broadcast 

resembles radio commercials. Samples of more retent scripts seem to be 

less compressed than those produced e^rVier^d therefore are potentially 

easier for the listening public to assimilate. Announcements and 

coverage of special topics take approximately five minutesljlf broaclcast 



time. - 



Since March^?81, the Resource Center has entered a new phas^ of 
radio material devi'lopment. In collaboration with the radio station 
KUBO th6 Hartnell Center h^s "hired two full-time individuals to develop 
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materials for radio broadcasting. Hartnell Resource Celr^ter is paying 
half of the Salaries of these individuals OQ a consultant basis and, 
in rettirn, expects 120 tapes (60 in Spanish and 60 in English) to^ be 
produced for radio broadcasting by September 30, 1981. These tapes 
will form part of KUBO's one-hour-long agricultural program to be 

broadcast daily. / ^' ' ' 

Development of-profession^l quality tapes represents a collabora- 
tive effort between the Resource Center and KUBO personnel . Basic 
scripts are generated on appropriate topics by the Center radio pro- 

grarmer. Once generated, the scripts are given to the ra'dio personnel 
t 

.who then further adapt them to musical settings, dialog form, narration, 
and so on. After the completion of the particular formats, the ^ 
material is again sent to the Center radio programmer to check for con- 
tent. It is only after this step that the tapes are actually produced 

andAready for broacicast. , "* ^ 

As a means of assessing the effectiveness of the material developed, 
- the Resource Center has recently begun piloting some of the tapes. Field 
testing of master tapes entails going to Peaces where farmers congregate, 
such as classrooms, meeting places, farms, and the like, to have farmers 
listen to samples of the tapes. Questions regarding content, format, 
preference of broadcast time, and suggestion? for new materials are 
asked of listeners. The. feedback is then incorporated into the further 
refinement of tapes as well^as the production of future materials. It 
is anticipated V^^^s method of assessing the appropriateness of tap^ 
will ensure a greater match between radio materials produced and the 
needs of the listening audience. ^ 
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111 spite of the impressive progress made in providing better 
quality radio programs to the listening audience, the Resource Center 
must still resolve some problems before radio can be used t^ its full- 

* # 

est as a means of reaching the family famer wit^ mucb-nee^jed info<*a- 
tion. "The first problem relates to the quality of individuals h-ired 
as radio specialists. Though it should be pointed out that the in-, 
dividuals hired are very enthusiastic and indeed quite capable of master- , 
ing their specialized task^s, none of them have had n,uch prior exf>e/ience 
with radio progra^-nng. The Resource Center radio programed is>ii agrono- 
mist by training and regards "radio materials developruent as an avocation. 
Given his training, however" what he may lack in experience of develop- 
ing j^aterials for a radio audience he jpakes up by generating quality 
scripts on various" technical topics of importance to family farmers. 
Additionally, his conpleto mastery of bot^;English and Spanish and his 
ability "to adapt- technical agronomist language to vernacular ysage 
for the listening audience assures a higher likelihood that qualjty 
scripts will continue to be generated. Less impressive, however, is the 
level of KUBO staff working with the Resource Center rSdio program. 

Two' KUBO staff tnembers have be^n entrusted with the responsibility 
of producing 120 tapes for the Resource Center's agricultural radio 
(irogram through September 1981. Neither individual has had previous 
experience working either with radio or with family farmers. KUSO 
• has provided some 40 hours of training in various aspects of radio 
programming and broadcasting and, given- their general ^enthuasiasm and 
willingness to learn, the radio programmers may produce increasingly ^ 
better quality materials. 
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In addition to staff expertise, a further problem has to do with 
the logistics of radio broadcasting. Because the broadcast of infoma- 
tion to family farmers has been done as a free corrmiunity service by the 
two local radio stations, early on the programs were often not aired at 
scheduled times. However, inconsistency in air time has been corrected. 
Finally, the Resource Center does not have any cleai^ knowledge of the , 

listening audience with which to assess the effectiveness of the radio 
program. Some of these issues will soon be addressed once KUBO has more 
experience on the air since more consistent air time slots of greater 
duration will be available for the Resource Center. ^ 

Television has not yet been used by the Center to any significant 
degree as a vehicle to disseminate information tc? the family farmer, 
despite the fac^ the Resource Center has produced four short scripts with 
slides that can be used as possible television spot announcenentST -Al- 
th(jlgh the Resource Center has moved slowly in the area of television 
broadcasting, the staff's long-range objectives are to make it a viable 
channel of information delivery to family farmers. 
3. Direc t Training and InstrijCtional Services 

To better serve its target population, the HartJn&ll Resource Center 
distinguishes betweer^the English-speaking independent small farmers and 
the Spanish-speaking farmers in associations, cooperatives, partnerships, 
or working as independents. On average, the English-speaking famil/ 
farmer has completed more years of schooling, has practiced farming as 
a means of sel f-employir.ent longer, and because of his English language 
facility is better able to make use of available community resources 
than the Spanlsh-speaki ng ^family farmer. As a result of the character- 
istics of the two groups, training and educational services are beijpg 
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provided differentially to meet the needs of each. The Center's mam 
approach to the English-speaking clientele is to mail brochures and 
flyers, as such print «iedia are often sufficient to attract them to 
take the short courses offered at the Hartnell campus. With the . 
rSpamsh-speaking^ family farmers, more personal face-to-face contac^ 
are used to draw participants ta the short courses and demonstrations 
held in the field. 

3.1 Training for the English-Speaking Farmers - 

The Engl^ish-speaking family farmers are pnm&r.ily Anglos and 
Japanese-Americans who come to the College to take short courses of- 
fered by the Resource Center. To date, the Center hcis provided three 
short courses for this clientele. ^,Short courses offered to the English- 
speaking family farmer have been in a seminar format and usually met on 
Saturday mornings or Monday evenings for three to four hours per sessipn. 
Instructors are recruited from the College facuUy and frxm agricultural 

businesses in the Salinas coimunity. 
s 

From October 1980 to February 1981, two short courses were offered 
-to these farmers.- The flyers mailed as cQurse announcements adveHised 
the short courses as a series of seminars and workshops in.Ag Mechanics 
and Farm Finance, respectively. 

The short coiirse usually covers a broad topic with each class 
meeting emphasizing a different aspect of the subject. The Ag Mechanics 
short course met every other Saturday moaning from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
for a total cf seven meetings. Topics covered included equipment 
needed in small farm operations, maintenance and repair ot diesel 
equipment, hydraulic troubleshooting, and so on. Twenty participants 
attended a four-hour session on maintenance of crawler-tractors in the 
mor^h oft December. In January, ip f^imily farmers were present at 
the 'special welding session. ByN^te January, only four participants 



were in attendance at the session on maintenance of machinery. Simi- 
lar to the Ag Kechanits short course, the Farm Finance course £l1so had 
a decreasing enrol Imervt*' though not to the same degree • 

The Farm Finance short course was also a seminar series but met 
for six sessions dft) ^tonday evenings from 7 P.M. to It) P.M» Some of 
the topics addressed were the financing of farm operations, prepara* 
tion of loan packages, break-even analysis, and so on. For the session 
on allocation of costs in farming held in December* eight participants 
were in attendance. The break-even analysis session drew a total of 

six participants early in January, and the session on l^nd acquisition 

I 

attracted fi^e participants late in January., Instructors for both 
short courses were recruited from the College and from agricultural 
busines;^es in the Salinas area. , ** 

In April iind Hay H&t,- three seminars were planned for the English- 
speaking family farrers." These seminars v^ere designed as four-hour 
-lab and workshops to meet on Saturday mornings. Topics to be covered 
emphasized livestock handling, equipment, finance in livestock manage- 
ment, and small flock sheep production. Due to many difficulties, how- 
ever, only the Livestock Handling Equipment seminar was offered- This 
meeting consisted of a four-hour field trip where eight Engl isTi-speaking 
family farmers were introduced to the subject. The Finance and Live- 
stock Management seminar scheduled to take place in May was canceled. 
The primary reason for the cancelation of this meeting was doe to the 
many other related activities occurring in the area during this month. 
Because of the number of livestock fairs, auctions, and the like, the 
Center staff felt that the topic had been given enough exposure and 
the tarqet popula^tlsjn had been som^hat saturated. The seminar on 

4 
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Small Floc> Sheep Production was postponed until September, sO' that it 
coi/ld be combined with an ongoing program in animal health technology 
held at the -College. It is anticipated that livestock issues, especially 
those relating to sheep raising, will be dealt with in much greater ^ 
detail in the Fall prograni< 

Although the Engl ish-speaki rig family farnier\regul arly attended 
Resource Center short courses offered in Winter, by\ate March the 
Center staff was somewhat dissatisfied with the participation of this 
group in acti-vitiesyind services offered. The Resource Center staff 
believes that inappropriate pedaCgi*cal techniques are primarily respon- 
sibly for decreasing attendance. 

Two related explanations were given as reasons for the inadequacy 
of the teaching methods used 'with the English-speaking family farmers. 
First, while subject matter experts may be very competent in their area 
of expertise, they may be unable to coimunicate this knowledge in a stimu- 
lating, attention-retaining manner. This is precisely what occuryfed 
with the seminar senses in Farm Finance. Although the instructor was- 
considered knowledgeable in the field, the Center staff felt that the 
class presentations were gene-rally conducted in>a matter-of-fact, tr*a- 
ditional way which tended to lose the interest of the learners. This 
conventional approach to learning did not engage the partTtipants in 
the Ifiarning process and, consequently, after the second half of the 
course, attendance be^jai)-*to drop steadily. Similarly, with the course 
in Ag Mechanics, ^tt^dance also decreased toward ,the end of the course. 
The reason given in this instance was that the Ag Mechanics course 
was not concrete enough. It was generally felt among the Resource Center 
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Staff that a more in-depth, hands-on instructional program would have 
engaged the participants and retained their interest in the course. 
One lesson to be drawn fcom the above experiences suggests a need 



for appropriate teacher training able to meet the sp&tS4l learning needs 

t 

of the family farmer clientele. While it was assumed that the ^glish- 
speaking family farmers could be instructed by experts in certain fields 
and through traditional methods, experience has demonstrated that other 
strategies are needed. The problem at this point is to determine which 
set of techniques best suits the target audience and then to provide 
the approViate teacher training. Vlithout this much-needed training, 
few pQj&itive outcomes can be expected from short courses offered by 
the Center to its English-speaking clientele. 
3-2 Training for the Spanish-Spe ak ing Farmer 

To date, the Hartnell Family Farm Resource Center has offered 
approximately 28 different short courses to its Spanish-speaking 
clientele. These courses have covered a- wide range of topics with 
special emphasis on certain aspects of farming such as fertilization, . 
quality control in picking and shipping strawberries, control of insects 
and other pests, rrarketing strategies, and maintenance of farming equip- 
ment." Short courses provided to the Spani^-speaking small farmers have 
utilized both cH?£C^m-type teaching strategies as well as field 
demonstrations witH the primary emphasis on the latter. Training pro- 
vided to both gotjperative and independent farmers has utilized a com- 
^^ation of the strategies with special emphasis on face-to-face field 
^^^tact-5^, small group meetings, field demonstrations, and field trips. 
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Whether cooperative or independent, the Resource Center consists 
all Spanish-speaking family farmers in the area to have similar basic 
needs for skills improvement and information access. Mowever, m 
meeting^he needs of its client populatioa, the Center views the 
Spanfsh*speaking independent farmers as one group and their coop 
counterparts as another. The distinction is necessary because attempts 
to provide short courses to several "Sboperati ves simultaneously have 
often met with relatively low attendance, as jje^f^s from one coopera- 
tive are'reluctant to travel to another more centrally located coopera- 
tive for Resource Center instruction. Similarly, atteir^Jts to encourage 
cooperative farmers to participate in. the same courses with independent, 
family farmers has resulted in a relatively low turnout of coop farmers 
to these sessions. Hence, the Resource Center staff has bad to cope 
with the problem of serving a dispersed clientele which is reluctanl 
to meet in larger grouDS, and, because the content of courses like ' , 
fertilization, marketing, quality control, and so on is essentially 
the same, the Center staff has been obliged to duplicate many of its 
efforts in providing training services to the target population. 

Between February and December 1980, the Hartnell Resource' Center • , 
offered a total of seven different short courses focusing on dVfferent 
aspects of the farming enterprise and-^xpl ainin-g the importance of . 
such matters as calibration of machinery, quality control in the pick- 
ing and packing of strawbewries, welding, and maintenance .if'f farm 
equipment, 

9 In February 1980, ati evening field denxinstration was offered in* 
Calibration of Cultivator's. The idea for this course came from agency 
heads who felt that from their observations farmers were not utilizing 
/ J 
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the proper cultivation techniqu^i^Four to' five coop farm members 
attended two sessions on different a^ects of machinery calibration. 
During the first evening, farmers were t^n to the shop and instructed 
in putting together the machinery, while onSh^econd, a tractor was 
Jtaken on the field for actual practice . The Center ataff felt that 
family^ farmers found thjs type of course too basic. However, ,tt is , 
th^ opinion of the Resource Center staff that such training, though 
apparently elemeht^ry, is much needed given the in^propriate farming " 
practices it ha^ observed. Also in February, a oneWssion follow-up 
to the calibration course was held at one of the farms with six coop 
small farmers in attendance. The purpose of ,this meeting was to assess_ 
what the participant had retained- and also to, reinforce the" Come 
content. 

In April, a two-session short course was offered in Quality Con- 
trol in Strawber»ry Picking. Five participants attended the first 
session, but no one showed up for the field demonstration which made 
up the second part of the course. The Center staff attributes this 
lack of attendance to teaching approaches considered too elementary . 
by the farmers. 

A course in Land Leveling and Measurement was offered in early 
May 1980. Two people came to this session. Although the Center person- 
nel felt the course was good due to the quality of the instructor, few 
people benefited from this service. Asked why attendance was so low. 
Center personnel 'indicated that wi^rawal of the stipends which coop 
farmers were used to receivTRg'rIi previous programs was primarily 
' responsible. ^jj^' 
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Between June and November 1980, two short" cou;-ses in welding and 
farm equipment fabrication were offered at the College for family farm- 
ers in general and the Spanish-speaking small farmer in particular. 
The first course, Beginning Welding, was offere'il for nine weeks in 
June/July, 1980, and the second, a foll6w-up course in Farm Welding 
and Equipment Fabrication, was offered for eight weeks in October/ 
fJovember 1980. Because of the logistics of using welding equipment, 
the courses were offered at the Hartnell East Campus. Whfle some 39 
participants attended the short course, only six were actually fanrily 
farmers. The remainder were sons of family farmers, college students, 
and farmworkers. When asked about the great proportion of nonfamily 
farmers attending the -Beginning Welding short course. Resource Center 
personnel explained that there was some confusion at this early stage 
with respect to who qualified as potential participants. Subsequently, 
it was decided by CWETA, the funding agency, that only family farmers 
themselves were eligible to participate irt such courses under CWETA 
auspices. 

In the follow-up short course in Welding and' Farm Equipment 
Fabrication, 16 participant^ began but only, six "Mnished the eight- 
week program. This course focused on arc and acytelene welding and 
emphasized the fd^bricatiort of basic farming implements. Instruction 
for both courses was provided in Englis.h by a Cbllege faculty member 
with Spanish translation done by Resource Center .staff . 

A course about which the Resource Center staff was Very enthusi- 
astic was the Kecanico Ambulante or Traveling Mechanic.. This course 
was offered in July 1980 and consisted of visits by the College 
mechanics instructor and theV^ource Cent^( agronomist to several 
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farms in th^ area. For this purpose, a small truck was equipped with 
tools for repair of fann equipment in the fi^ld. Five ranches in the 

^Salinas and Watsonville areJis were visited and contacts were made with 
some 39 small farmers. The learning experience usually centered around ^ 

lome piece of farm equipment that needed repair. Through this hands- 
on instruction, small farmers engage^l in the actual dismantling and 
reassembly of the particular piece of equipment being repaired. Arrange- 
ments for these class meetings obliged the farmer whose equipment needed 

repair to invite 6 to LO other fam/ly farmers to participate in the 
activity. Once this quota was reached, the travel ijig mechanic made the 
field demonstration visit. The course was offered in English with 
Spanish translation provided by the Resource Center agronomist. 

The Resource Center staff feels that this type of field instruc- 
tion in mechanics can meet several . important Otyectives. The first 
of these is to ^provide an orientation and exposure to basic equipment 
• repair and maintenance. By having the family farmer engage in hands- 

on problem solving in fixing an actual piece of damaged ^equip-\ 

r 

ment, it is believed that a more direct knowledge of the" equipment , 
its functions, and routine maintenance will be gained. - , - 

Another objective of ^he'field" demonstration is to m^ke the farm- 
• er aware of many repairs which can be performed without *curring the 
costs associated with takihg the piece of machinery to the shop. Al- 
though it'is not realistic to expect the family farmer to ^airf a \ 
thorough knowledge of repairs in only one'short course, the Center 
staff feels that eno<jgh can be learned to enable the farmer to perform 
routine maintenance by himself and to make decisions about when it is 
necessary to ca.ll in an expert. 

' .J 
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There^ were also spin-off benefits to these fiel^'^de#>onstrations. , 

following the mechanic's visits, for example, two of the participants 

enrcrlled in mechanics courses in the regular College program for ad- 

vanced traTning, Other participants have since expressed interest in 

taking follow-up courses in general repair and maintenance of farm 
ft 

equipment. These unintended consequences are viewed by the Resource 
Center staff as important elements in tHe overall ' upgrading' of famil^^ 
farmer skills and in providing an opportunity for the target group^ to 
engage in training programs offered by other institutions in the/ ^ 
community, ^ / 

During th6 mont^ of December 1980, the flesoiirc^ Center offered a 
short course in Fertilization of Strawberries to cooperative family 
farmers. This was a 10-hour short course whk;h consisted of a series 
•of five presentations on different aspects of fertilizatj'on- The class 
met at different cooperatives, three times at one and twice at 
another, for two hours per session. The course covered various aspects 
of fertilization needs of the strawberry, frofn planting to harvest, 
A total of 29j cooperative family farmers participated in the five , 
sessions of the short course. 

Between January a'nd JuneM981, the Resource Center provided a 
total of 21 of the 28 short courses to ^he Spanish-speaking family 
farmers. These were primarily field demonstration-type classes which 
*emphasi?ed different aspects^ of fertilization, insect control, 
{nachinery maintenance, and marketing strategies. Although titled 
short courses', many of these were' primarily one-time class meetings or 



seminar-type* presentations to different target groups. Other topics , 

■e< 
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considered of greater importance by the Resource Center s^dff.v/ere 



given more detailed coverage in severaycl ass meetings, th|r exact num- 
ber of which varied with the target population's knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. Hence, the term "short course" should be understood as 
a relatively flexible label .eriiploye<i by the Resource ler\t£jiLlo apply 
to'Ofle^class presentation on a s!lt>ject such as marketing alternatives' 
or a'^series different presentations covering, for example, .the 
identification, selection, and application of^ertil izer. 

In'the^ironth of January 1931, the Resource Center provided\fi ve 
different short coursie^ to 'independent and cooperative Spam sh-spe?king ^ 
♦farmers. T^e two-hour Vield demonstration in fertilization was given . 
four times, twice with indeperxient farmers and*t!wice with coop farmers. 
The meetings reached 18 independent fatrmers and 10 cooperative fanners 
and covered both a general introduction to fertilizers and the advan- 
tages of slow-release fertilizer. A course on insects was also offered ^ 
durinq this month to 15 cooperative farnily fartners. This was a two- 
hour short course which met twice ~at one cooperative' snd* once at 
another. Attendance varied fr6m three to eight participants per 
session. Oilmg and Pruning was the third short course offered in January 
It was also a' two-hour courie" which was repeated at a second cooperative. 
A tcjtal of 12 farmers 'participated in this course with' attendance 
ranging frCm five to seven ^participants per session. The» fourth short 
course offered was entitled Implement Fabrication. This class met only 
once for. four hours at a local fairground. The 14 participants in 
attendance were priniarily independent farn^er$. The purp^ose of this^ 
presentation was 'princi pally to introduce family farmers to t^e different 
' uses ■o1^^ farming implements and the" simple ways in which farmers can 
produce their own implements. A two-and-a-hal ^ hour presentation^in 



Strawberry Productio'n was , the last sheet course offered irt, January , and 
23 independent family farmers *were in attendance at the meeting held in 
the local. UC Extension office. 

Three different short courses were offered in the month of February 
Two courses, orTrol^re~o"f^a~3trawberry ^^^^ another on Mainte- " 

^nce and Calibration of Sprayers » were provided to both coop members 
^nd independent family farmers* while t-he short course in Marketing 
Alternatives was only offered to independent Spanish-speaking faw^mers. 
The course in Use of the Strawberry Manual met for a total of eight 
two-hour sessions. Three of the Meetings were held with 20 Independent 
farmers* while five sessions#were held at five different cooperatives 
with some 37 family farm'er members in attendance. The course was eesen- 

r 

tially a field demonstration on the~use of the technical manucd^'to 

\ . 

identify and control strawberry pests. • The short course in* Mai ntenance 

and Calibration of Sprayers met for two two-*hour sessions. One meeting 

f * 

was held at a private ranch* nine independent farmers attended. The 
second session was held at a cooperative where five, members were preserft 
This was also a field demonstration-type short course in which family ^ 
farmers were giveVa presentation and.i:hen were taken through the proc- 
es5 of calibrating chemicaj sprayer^ to control pests in strawberry » 
plants. The last short course offered >n |he nionth of February was 
Marketing Alterneiti ves. A two-hour session held at a private ranch 
for some nine independent family farmers* this short course examined 
and discus*sed alternative methods available to family farmers in the 
marketing of produce in the area. 

In March 1981* four different short courses were offered focusing 
on, the iise and application of fertilizer* the use of the inseci manual* 



the importance of fertil izers A and B, and the importance of quality 
control in marketing. The Use and Appl ication 'of Fertilizers was a 
two-hour short course which rriet three times at twp private ranches \ 
with a t9ta1 of 26 independent farmers in attendance, and once at a 
cooperative with' five member^ attendance, Whil^ the session wth 
coop farm rnembers wa'^s essentially an introduction to the* use of ferti- 
lizer, the sessions with independent farmers consisted of an intro-. 
ductory meeting and two follow-up sessions which compared the costs 
associated with the various types of fertilizers available in the 
rnarket. Also t» March, a one-hour session in Use of the Insect Manual , 
was held with six independent farmers. The purpose of this presenta- 
tion was to instruct family farmers in the general use of the manual 
to control strawberry Usects. About nid-Harch, a two-hour presenta- 
tion on Fertilizers A and B was made to coop farmers. Twelve members 
of a local cooperettve were introduced to different aspects of identi- 
fication, appl ication, .and cost factors associated with the two types 
of fertilizers. Marketing andi^Quality Control was the title of the 
last short course offered in March. This single four-hour session 
consisted essentially 6f a field trip to local coolers where technicians 

and sales personnel discussed the importance of quality control of 
n 

strawberries from the field to th? market ^nd its impact on the ultimate 
price the consumer is willing to pay for the berrjy. Tft^ Resource Center 
staff felt that this was a good experience for the farmers because they 
met and tatted with' different individuals, all of vrfi^Jm are responsible 
for getting the produce to the market. By having e«cK of these special- 
ists discuss an aspect of their specialty, it is felt that the farmers 
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were exposed to direipt information about the importance of quality ^ * 

control at each stage of distribution. 

Because of the amount of work associated with spring planting, 

.only three short courses*" were offered in April . The first was pne- 

and-one-hdl f-hour session orv Marketing. Tfvis meeting was held at a 

local elementary school with eight independent farmers in attendance. 

The presentltion was a general introduction to different aspjeqts of 

marketing and the role which the family farmer can play in a53uring ^ ^ 

higher market price for his produce". Slow Release Fertilizer was the 

title of the second course providec| in April. This two-hour course 

was held with nine independent^ farir.ers at a local association to dis^ 

* f - 

cuss the various advantages o-f thris product. -Toward the ^end of April , 

the last short course was offerred for this month. The two-hour pre- 

sentation on Insect Control was made to 11 independent farmers at the 

local Cooperative Extension offic^*. Like earlier courses Qn insect 

control , this presentation was {Jased primarily on the strawberry in- 

sect manual, which has now become a standard text for'such presentations 

' ' ^ ■ ♦ 
Following each session on insect control, a copy of the manual is 

given to each participant in the class for future reference. Both 
) 4 

English and Spani sh coptes of the manual are available and participants 
choose the copy in the language with which they are rost comfortable. 

total of three short courses was offered to i.ndependent | ' 

Spanishnspeaking faritiers in May. ThQ first was a short course in Soil 
Management. Thij. was a tW)-hour ses^sion which met |v1tn two di*fferent 
groups of eight independent farmers, iand preparation and soil analysis 
necessary in strawberry production wfere discusse<l at each meeting. 
The second short caurjse w^is titled Strawberry Insects. This was also 
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a two-hour session which met. with 12 independent tartF-ers at a local 
primary scshool . The insect manual produced by the Resource Center 
^formed the basis of the discussion oj\ the different Jhsects common 
to strawberries. ^ Las^t, a one-hour session^in Strawberry Diseases was 
also held in >1ay. ' Fourteen farrners were present at a local elemen* 
tary school for a presentation on thiS topic. Material covered at • 
'this session focused on the identification of^iiseases and alterna- 
tive-methods of disease control in strawberry productiorl. 

The* approximately 28 short courses offered to. the Spanish-, 
speaking family farrn^in the past year Attest to the great efforts 
made by the Hartn^n Reiource Center tQ serve its clientele. ^Cgn- 
sidering that the overwhelming majority of these short courses was 
in^the prm of presentations made in the field to small groups of 
cooperative' and independent farmer^, the accojnpl ishment of the 
Centres outreach personnel is inde&d impressive. Field instruction 

^ r 

was tarried out primarily by the agranomist in charge of field con- 
tacts^with some assistance from a second agronomist who j"s princi- 

• r 

paUy involved with radio materials productio/^ for the Center. Al- 
though jarly attempts were made to attr'act Spanish-speaking family 
fanners to take cc^rses at the Hartnell campus, ^tendance at courses 
offered at the College were not satisfactory erither ta the EDD mon- 
iter or to- Ihe Resource Center staff. 

The Center personnel believes that low attendance at short ^ 
courses offered at the College were^due to manj; factor;;. Firsts it 
was reported that the College is too formal an institution which 
lacks the facilities and personnel to rea.ch the -target popu]^ation in 
its native Spanish'l anguage. It was specifically pointed out that 






when , telephone calls are made to the Resource Center, the farmers 
are initially attended by an English-speaking operator before the 
call IS trarisferred to the FaJnily Farm Resource Center. Many times 
this initial contact with a-n impersonal operator who speaks another 
language is sufficient to discourage the Spa^nish-speaking farmers 
who call in.* Second," it was pointed ouit that the Center's detision 
not to offer stipends alsp contributed to low initial attendance. As 
toojjer^tive farmers in the area h^d beert accustomed to receiving 
Stipelnds under previou^'trainipg programs, the Center staff believes 
that the low cind irregular participation of this silbgroup in short 
courses offered was due in great part to the withdrawal of stipends. , 
With time and perseverance, however, the Resource Center began to 
slowly build its 'clientele from independent farmers and to a lesser 
'degree from cooperative members. * . 

In attempting to offer short coursfes to its Spanish-speaking 
clientele, the Resource Center has been plagued with problems from 
the^funding ageWy (CWETA)- Early on,, the Icical EDO office in charge 
of monitoring CWETA-furtded programs had criticized the Center for 
not meeting all of CWETA's requirements regarding participant quali- 
^fication, minimum number of attendees, place of instruction, and so 
on. .Although 'thes? problems were never totally resolved, the f^esource 
Center attempted to work as much as possible within the constraints of 
Q^ETA guidelines. Howevef, because the Resource Center ^hatlto work 
around the agricultural schedule of the family farmers, it was not 
possible to schedule short courses in 40-hour blocks of six to eight 
hours-.per day as CWEJA guidelines had stipulated. Similarly, offer 
short courses in the College classrooms as expected by CWETA was^no.t 



a Scitisfactory arrangement for the participants. The Center staff 
pointed out that farmers lived i4i neighboring towns, often at consider- 
able distances from the College, which made the campu^^an unatti;acti ve 
location. Additionally, it was explained by the staff that the 
Spanish-Speaking farmers were too intimidated by ttie College campus 
and*as a resuVt. attended, short courses there very irregularly. By • 
trial and *error, it was disctfveifed that farmers werp much more likely 
to attend short co'urses offered either at cooperatives or centrally 
located independently owned ranches. But although the ^Center staff 
found that higher attendance could be assured by taking the short 
courses' to the field, the EDO office kept constant pressure on the 
Resource Center to designate one or two permanent locations where %11 
sho^t courses were to be held. An agreement was finally reached Jn 
late Spring 1981 that future short courses would be offeredMn four 
perranent locations in the Sal inas/Watsonvill e area. Whether Spanish- 
speaking family farmers^wil 1 coritinue to participate in, short courses 
offered at the new locations at the same or higher attendance levels 
is yet to be seen'. . . 

4. Computer Software ^ . ^ j 

An important undertaking in the area of materials development 
^was the acquisition of a minicomputer. Working with other agencies in 
the area, the computer Trackages can be used to generate' budgets, 
loan packages, and cash flows for the production of several labor- 
intensive crops rais^ by the family^armer. It is expected that 
the financial projections generated through the Rrogranis will enable 
family farmers to make comparisons between actual expenses/production 

and projected exp«|ses/production. The computer progr^jas are viewed 

X 
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as an important m^ngeflient^, tool for both independent Yamily farmers and 
cooperative farmers served by the Resource Center. 

As the computer was acquired in mid-December 1980, only the com- 
puter program ^oncernecf with strawberry production was developed by 
.the Resource. Center. This program, developed separately in English 

and Spanisia, 'poses questions regardiag -needed data and the operator 

-* 

inputs the Infbrmation which then produces cash flows or loan* packages 
for .the .production of strawberries. Although the program l>as been^ 
difficult to "d;ebug," it i5 sufficiently versatile to process cash 
f\o^ information for individual family farmers as well as to provide 
aggregate outp'uts for an entire cooperative. Future plaTis afre to 
develop computer programs for generating cash flows for the production 
of cherry toratoes, squash, snow peas,^and other crops raised by local 
family farmers in, the area. Jhe long-range objective is to develop 
these programs in English and Spanish as an instructional device rfnd 
to give the small farmer a thorough undei-stariding of the functions 
and advantages of computer usarge in farm decision making. • , 

The computer is presently housed at *the Confederacion Agricola de 
California where it will be accessible^o the coope rati vft/ for inT 
structional py^poses under the guidance of the College faculty. 'It 
is not clear whether housing the computer at ttie Confederacion will 
present problems for some inde^ndent family farmers in the area who 
may wish to^ use the services. To da'te, Computer tacil i ties are almost 
exclusively used to generate Cooperative farm data and no problems 
with the use of the computer by others have arisen out of this ^i^range 
ment. 
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C. other Res ource Center Activifies 

A protject which has taken a great deal of the Resource Center's , 

time and effort is the strawberry experimental plot. The experime'ntal 
^ r ^ , ' 

plot consists of one acre of College land mad6 available to the Re- 
source Center to be used for instroctional purposes. Although the 
Resource Center has not paid any money for the use of the land, the 
agreement was that the Resource Center, would contribute labor and 
materials aad, upon harvest, the proceeds would b^ shared between the 
Resource Center and the College* 

Initially .designed in Fall 1980 as a project Ho denrjonstrate to 
family farmers the production of strawberries from soil preparation 
to harvest, the strawberry experimental plot has not been ablfe to meet' 
its intended objectives. Because of weather conditions and the qu^tiin 
ab'Wutil ity of the soil_ for* strawberry^prod.uction, the time involve^ 
in different aspects af production was "much longer tf)an originally^ 
anticipated* .As a result, plans to provide field demonstrations to>- 
family farwer/'in the^diffjsrent phases of strawberry production did 
not materialize-* ^Ithough the Resource Center attempted to use the. 
plot for instructional purposes^ many opportunitftes, were lost as a 
. result of problems with drainage and other aspects related to Crop ^ - 
4)roduCtion. Due to these difficulties, by Spring 1981 the Resource 
Center staVf had abandoned plans to Ose the plot as an instructional 

D. Agronomist FieTd Contacts 

J - The HartnelV Family Farm Resource Center has a staff of. four fiiem- 
bers: a director, ai radio materials developer, an outreach person and a 
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secrets^ry- Although two agronomists yfere hired as part of the over- 
all ^Center staff, o,rily on^ works full time as the outreach person 
making field contacts and providing ;Short courses in the field to the 
cl ient population. The other^ agronomist works* principally as a radio ^ 
materials development specialist, although recently'he has also^ been 
making sqme field contacts and teaching in some of the short courses 
/'in tfhe field. 

The Resource (^nter staff claims that it maintains regular con- 
^ tact with approximately 200 to ^50 fafnily farmers in the area. - Al- 
though many of these contacts are in the fornl of training. and tield 
d?rronstrations, a considerable number have been mai^e to personally 
annoQrice Center activities and to provide technical assistance. 
Technical assistance visits may be either routine vis^its ta specif^ic 
geographical areas ^r occur in response to family farrrr requests when 
spejcific problems arise.* The most common reque$ts "for technical 
assistance have been made when the farmer real izes. that his plants do 
not look as well a%,expected or'when insects an^oth'er pests menace 
crops. Alt^¥)ugh earlier records of visits *twre .not systematically * 
kept, beginning in Dgcemberi980 the Resource Center begarv documenting 
all con-tacts made through several means including agronomist I6gs. 
*^ ^ Table 1 presents the number of farmer contacts made by the Center 



^'{hrough both short courses and field demopstrations and technical'' 
assistance from December 1980 t© May isSl.^The figures indicate that 
^nuary and ^^eSruary were the most a'ctlve mon^;hs for farmer parjia- 
pa.tion in courses, while contacts in April dind Kay were primarily for 
\echnical assistanceV A number of the technical "assistance, contacts reflect- 
fol'lyw-up visits to farmer's' Who had previously participated short courses. 



TABLE 1 . 

• . • ' V . 

♦ Hartnell Family Farm Resource Center 

, — — ^— ^— — - — — — " — ^ — — ^ t 

File d Contacts Made Through 
I Short Courses in the Field and Technical Assistance , 
y December 1980 - May 1981 

' . • Participants i^, Recipients of 

* Short Coursed Smd Technical Assistance 

^ Field Demonstrations ^ 

JJecember ^ ^ * 57 ' - 25 

January * ' 117 ' 43 . 

February . ^ 125 30 

March - \ 53 ' 27 < 

April 36 75 

May * 42 ^ . 78 , 



It IS nojt clear wh?it Impact the agronomists are ^av^ng pn actual . 
farmer practices, Aiwong coopi^^tives the ^important fatning decisions 
are made centrally rather than by individual members and it is therefore 
-difficult to see the -agroniomist effects on the members themselve^.' 
For individual farmers, the agronomist oftens finds himself in competition 
with commercial salesmen working pn commission. The^agronomi st attempts to 
provide information on alternative, products and approaches while the 
salesmen often attempt to sell a particular product, The farmer often 
follows the instructions of the salesmen as he has little chofce but 
to reinforce cont3(cts that are already matde for credit and the purchase 
of fertilfzers, seeds, and the like, ' • 
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> E. College Support ^ / • ^ 

Some of the College support services made available to the Resource 
*• ' , * Center to date have been facilities etnd equipment for the two welding ^ 
short courses held earlier in the Fall, the acre of land used as the 
strawberry experimental plot, and audiovisual equipment. Some of the 
, services required to meet the needs of the target population, howe^r, 
have not been available at the College, For example, the Co-llege is 
greatly 1 imi ted in its ability to provide bilingual services; that is, 
in terms of both personnel and ra^terials production, the College is also 
^ Limited in resources neede^ to serv^ a nontraditional , Spanish-speaking 

populatipn. Another 1 imi tatior^ yet to be resolved is*th'e logistics af 
time schedules under which the Resource Center and the College operate. 
Due to the academic schedule of the College, faciliti-es and equipment 
are generally reserved on a semester basis. Likewise, the printing ^ 
' and production of materials in the College also functions in accordance 
'•^ with the College's academic schedule. Consequently, most of the 

^aterials produced 1^ ,ij^§R^source Center have been contracted to 
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firms outside the Con|gS|P^The Resource Center staff feels that as 

a resu)t of the agricultural schedule around which the CentTer must 

work to best serve its clienteles the College demands too great a 

lea^ tllhe to produce nxjst materials rreedei. Efforts are being made 

on both sides to resolve^ such issues. 

There are other limitations which raise^questions abotit the 
« 

degree of support the Resource Center has received from the College, 
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The first of'these pertair^ to the size and location of the room 
In which the Resource , Center is housed.^ Located in thi&' Technoloov 
Buildinfg, the< Resource Center occupies a small room approximately 
12 X 15 feet. Although the Resource Center agronomist spends much of' 
his time in the field, space for the thr^e-member staff and offi-ce 
equipment is severely restricted. Also, visitors from off-campus, 
including agency representatives and farmers, cannot easily bg accommo- 
dated in this space.-^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Another limitation is associated with the sharing of the Resource 
Center secretary with the Administration of the College, Having the 
secretary +X)cated in artother building deprives the Resource Center^of 
a person able to handle the ongoing clerical .work, which therefore 
must be dona by one of the Resource Center staff. Alt^ough it is 

.arguable whether sufficient space exists in the Resource Center to 
accorrmoda"^^a secretary, placing the secretary elsewhere ha-s serious 
consequences for a Center already understaffed, given the scope of 
activities it has charted for itself. 

Fi nally,- there are-no signs that the College hasN^ade attempts to 
actively engage its regular faculty in the program. In^this regard, 

-the College does not appear to be taking advantage of existence of 
th^ Center as a catalyst to involve the agricultural faulty in 
addressing the family farm clientele as a special pdpulatio^ 
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F , Conclusions , - ^ * 

To date, it appears that the HartnelV Family Farm Resource Center 

/ 

.has begn able to accomplish a number of its original goals. During 
its first year of existehde/ the Resource Center has engaged in 
activities relating to r&ate?hals. production, and deve}opment, the pro- 
vision of instructional services,, some coordi n'^tion of resources, and 
delivery of timely^ information. Although the efforts spent in. these 
activities have not always met with expected success, adaptations made 
in the overall developm^jit cind delivery of services" during the course 
of the year attest to the responsiveness of the Center staff to the needs 
of its family farm clientele: < 

The Resource Center ste^f has accomplished a gtieat <leal in the 
area of services deliverjf aTtd materials production. ForOTost among^the 
accomplishments of ttie 'Resource Center staff are the number of contacts 
made.wvth family farm^s. Both through the 31 short courses' offered 
and the agronomist field visits, the Center staff averaged a monthly 

^^contact with approximately 60 family farmers in the Sal inas/WatsonviUe 

area. Similarly, a great^deal of effort has gone into materials pro- 

duction. Althoj^gh ^ost of the materials produced have not yet been 

piloted to assess tbeit- level of utility, the Center staff has been very 

active in ^he area of materials development. Noteworthy among the* 

materials^ produced is the manual, "The Control of Strawberry Pests" 

y - • ■ 

developed in collaboration with other agencies in the area concerned 

with family farmer issues. Likewise, the Resource Center staff has ■ . 
placed a §trong emphasis nn the production and development of radio 
materials. In collaboration with KUBO, f;he Center is currently en- 
gaged in the production of 120 masiier tapes (60 in English and 60 in 



Spahish) for radio broadcSist. An additional area of materials develop-. 

ment is the acquisition of,__the^minicomputer for aenerati ng cashflow 

► * 
and budget planning. Some programs ^have been written for specific 

crops su,ch as strawberries and there are^^lans to develop others for 
chl^ry tomatoes and similar crops raised by family farmers in the 
area. The acquisi)>1on and service provided by the minicomputer repre--^ 
sent a*col1aborative effort between the Resource Center, the Con-, 
federacion, and the College. In spite of these accomplishments, how- 
ever, day-"^-day as well as long-range tasks have not* been totally 
without their share of problems. . ^ 

Problems obstructing the full attainment of ^ome of the Resource 
Center goals as with Kings River, stem iNE^m both external and internal 

constraints. Externally, the Center was obliged to deal with funding 

/ 

agencies, local agencies serving the family farmer, and the^College.,/ 

Internal constraints have to do more with resources available and the 

w . i 

difficulties in administering the program- ^ 

The first "external difficulty relates to funding agencies. Funding 

for the first year of the Resource Centery^operation was made available 

frm State CETA as well as from CiJETA grants. ^ While CETA policies pre- 

iSen^ed little difficulty with the disbursement of funds , ^HETA' s strict 

poi-icles and guidelines were a major and constant source of problems 

f9r trie Hartnell Resource Center. Be^au^ CWETA funds were intended - 

for some staff salaries, materials production, provision of short 

courses, and acquisition of materials and .equipment, these activities 

were closely monitored by the CWETA representative. 
J 

Se'cond, the Hartnell Cer^ter V^as unable to meet CWETA's short 
course contractual obligations^lj CWETA required that short courses be 
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conducted in 40-hotjr blocks of eight ho6rs per day, serve only heads 
of/ housebold^ meet at authorized locations, follow schedules set at 
the time of proposal submission, and so on. Altliough the Resource 
Center director sought on many,^ occasions to* inform the EDO office in 
writing of the pdrticular circumstances surrounding services delivery 
to self-enip.lOyed family farmers, these efforts were often of no avail 
as CWETA was unwTlling tQ make any exertions ^to the program as stipu- 
latet^ 1/1 the original proposal. Bec/use farmers were often bwsy with 
various aspects of land 'preparatiorT and crop production, course 
schedules often had to be modified and adapted to farmer needs, time 
constraints, and the like. These modifications were typically un- 
acceptable to the EDD office. J ' 

Third, as an agency serving the agricultural community, the Re- 
source Center was intended to be fully institutionalized within the 

> 

College -srtrutture. Although the College did provide an experimental 
plot for strawberry production to the Center, lit^e faculty contact 
has occurred with the program, facilities assigned have not been ade- 
(^urteyand scheduling requirements have made materials production and 
course planning difficult! For example,\he 'College's lack of bi- 
lingual Spanish/English-speaking personnel and facilities'.to product 
material in Spanish -caused the Resource Ceilber staff to contract out 
most of the materials produced to businesses outside the College. 
Similarly, the Center staff h'as felt that as a result of the agri- 
cultural 3Ctiedu7e around which -the. Center has, had to work to best 
serve the, client popu-lation, the CoJlege required too great a lead 
time to j>flduce most instructional material needed. Another example 
of some difficulty in the 'area pf t?ollege support was the size ^nd 
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location of the room in which the Resource Center was housed. Loca^:^ 
in the Technology BuiJ^ing, the Resource Center'was assigned a small 
room approximately 12 x 15 feet. Although the Resource Center agrono- ' 
mist spends much of- his time 'in the field, space for the three-member 
Staff $nd .office equipment is severely restricted. Visitors from off- 

* 

campus, includi,ng agency^representatives and farme/s, cannot easily be 

acconinodated in^the space allocated for the Resource Center. Related 

to space has been the apparent necessity to place the CETA- 

funded secretary with the Administration of the College. Having the 

secretary located in -another building has deprived the Resource Center 

of a person on site able to handle the ongoing clerical wqrk. Al- 

■ . ? ' 
Ihough It is arguable whether sufficient space exists in the Resource 

Center to ao<^ormodate a secretary, placing the secretaiV el sewhere_ has 
consequences for a Center already-understaffed, given the scope of 
act'vit:ies it has ct^arted for itself. Similarly, there is little evi- 
dence that the College has made attempts to actively engage its regular 
faculty in the program. *The College does not appear to be taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Centfei/as a catalyst to involve the agri- 
cultural faculty irt addressing the famTTy farm clientele ?s a special 
population. 

The last e^tfernal factor relates to the 'coordination function 
' of Heal agencies" pertinent to^^family farmers. Although the Resourc^ 
Center at Haj;tnell ' developed a 'series of dyadic relationships' with 
severaKageflcies in the community, it must begin to establish a tllore 
permanent toranittee structure to assist in the fulfillment of' the Cen- 
ter' s^'contractual obligations' for cooriiwtion. Such a comrriittee would 

need to facilitate tfie work of other agencies in the area, coordinate 
loc^l resources available, work with public and private concerns to 
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avoid contradictory information and <h^lication of services provided to 
fannerS.,As"\^ith Kings River, Hartnell is inevitably in competition 
with other agencies, li1<e the Cooperative Extension Service, m pro- , 
viding services to potential client farmers, and may not be inclined 
to foster collabor4tive comrrlumty activities in the service o.f family 
fanners. 

There were also several internal constraints which affected the^. 
Resource Center's ability to full/ achieve its goals. The first of 
■ these IS related to the chara^^stics of the client population served. 
Given the three types of sitrall farmers addressed -- the Englisb-spealcing 
independent fanner arW the' Spanish-speaking independent and cooperative 
fanner the Center staff realized that it had to replicatg 'its 
activities because of t>ie linguistic and other characteristics of 
these groups. To meet the linguistic needs, for example^ the Resource 
Center has produced materials m both English and Spanish. In attempt- 
ing to deal -with the appropriate mix of independent and coojDerative 
farjners and in attempting to bring them to one place for instruction> 
however, little p/ogress^as been made. As a result, tfae Resource 
Center staff has been obliged to duplicate much of its efforts, as it 
must repeat similar instrvction|l cofitent to the different types of 
clientele-.' 'Because of the lim??ed staff available and the need to 
provide instruction- to Spanish-speaking family fanners, the Center ^ 
should continue 'to device ways to biding together larger groups of 
learners, to minimize the time and energy required to serve similar 
populations. 

A second internal constraint concerns the time\needed in the 
production of informational materials. While a 'lot. of tin^ has b^en 
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spent in materials production, and * large amount of -fiiaterials ^ 
has been produced, the Resource Center has little evidence as to the 
impact these materials have had on the target population. Now that 
the Center is engaging in evaluating its own efforts in these areas, 
the staff will be in a better position to assess the effectiveness of 
materials produced and services delivered. 

A third internal constraint concerns radio prograrrming. In spite 
of the progress made in the area of radio programs, the Hartnell Cen- 
ter mirst still resolve some problenis before radio can be used more 
effectively. The first problem relates to the quality of individuals 
hired as radio specialists. Though it should be pointed out that the 
individuals hired are ver^ enthusiastic and indeed quite capable of 
mastering their specialized |asks, none of them have much prior ex- 
perience with. radio progranming. The Resource Center radio program- 

i 

mer is" an agronomist by training and regards radio materials develop- 
ment as van avocatioo. The level of expertise of tHe two jointly" hired ^ 
staff members entrusted with the responsibility of producing 120 tapes 
for t^e Resource Center, is less impressive. Neither- individual has , 
had previous experience working either with radio or with family ^ 
farmers. Although KUBO has provided spme 40 hours of training in 
various aspects of radio prograntning and broadcasting, few scripts J 
have yet been produced. Furthemore, the Resource Center does not ' •- 
.have .J^y clear knowledge of the listening audience with whom to 
'assess the effectiveness of the radio program. It is expected that >V-vi' 
these and similar issues will soon be addressed once KUBO h^s iiore 
experience on the air. 
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^VK SUMMARY AND COJJCLUSl\)NS 



The overall purpose of the Evaluation of the Family' Farm Program 
iS/the identification'of the strengths, weaknesses, and effects of. the 
program as it develops, w^ich will permit improvement in program per- 
formance and provide infomatioi^ useful in determining the focus of 
ongoing activittes. To this end, the evaluation has gathered infor- 
mation describing^the program, its impl ementation , and the instjt^^ 
tional and corfffnunity situations within which the progranV functions . 
The emphasis has been an identifying the forces whith have shaped the 
program and the reasons for the program's ability or inabilit;y to 
function as ehvisionefi. . " • 

The scope of this first-year report covers activtties and events 
of the different organizations which make up the overall Family Farm 
Program* The program is an umbrella structure comprised of four distinct 
but interrelated organizations: the Family Farm Council (FFC); the 

J 

Cp^f>tral Information Service (CIS) located at the University of California. 
t)avis; Hartnell College Family Farm Resource Center; and Kings River 
College Famil|^ Farm Resource Center. 0 

A- Family Farm Council * * 

The Council* is the organization most directly associated with 
establishing general policies and guide] ines- as well as conceptualizing 
the overall Family Farm Program struct'ire. It is an unincorporated 
state-level coordinating council mad^ up of rppresentati ves from approxi-- 
mately-15 public and private agencies that fund or operate training 
and technical assistance prograns for small rscale farmers in thp State 

> 
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*of California. The purpose of the Council is to support and promote 

< 

the economic viability of family farms, to facilitate and coordinate 
access to information and other resources, and to advocate for family 
farms. The Council was-jformed at a meeting held in Asilomar in April 
'1979. Since that time it has held meetings every one to two months. 

Overall, the Council has been an effecti^ decision-making body. 
Its leadership, old and new, has sought consensus on most issues, and, 
except for some recent healthy dissent, rapport and mutual resjJffst. 
continue to characterize its membership.' Hence, most busines^ has 
been conducted amicably and, for the most part, productively. This 
is-especialty the case with matters internal to the Council, which to. 
date have occupied its primary attention. 

The Council has been a somewhat less effective policy-making 
' body. The Council's attention to policy-making issOes has increased 

.with time, but such issues have seldom been of primary concern. Huch^ 
of the action taken at meetings on many of the policy issues related, 
to family farmers might be characterized as prudeni'. It has not been 
uncommon for the Council to instruct its chairperson or executive 
secretary to draft a letter to a targeted agency, for example, rather 
than to^ngage in more active lobbying or jiooperative class action"- 
with other agencies or groups. 

Throughout 1980, the effective conduct'of Council business, 
whether internal or policy oriented, appeared to be the re^wlt not 
only of the leadership and gener^^membership of the Council but of 
. ' the considerable organizational and administrative skill of the CETA 
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representative, ^t was this individual, rnQre than any others who en- 
sured continuity thr:o'ugh taking and circulating mi^iMtes, arr.anging 
'meetings, and preparing ajri/agenjj^that -reflected not only the member- 
ship*ut anticfpirted areas in need'nf attention. ' Although the CETA 
representative in late ^980 assufned less responsibility in these 
capacities, much of the first-year success, including planning t^e ^ 
Asijomar^ meeting and rtinning ii^terference with CETA and CUETA, in- 
evitably rested with that Individual ' s- commitnent and at>ility. When 
CETA^eadership 'changed, the individtJal ai^signed to the Fami 1 y^ Fa "^m 
Project was reassigned. The reason for the reassignment was Viever 
made clear, but it apparently was due to-the amount of time the person 
spent on the program. As this move coincided with the hiring an 
executive secretary 'for the Council, many of the admini strati \ie duties 
pass^<fto^him and now probably occupy about 50 to 70 percent of hts time 
Although the fact that the Council exists, is fuVided, anr[ has con- 
ducted business and made decisions for mare than a year and a hal f ^ 
attests to its viability, there, are issues which continue to pose 
difficulties. Recently, the Council took ^tion on several of these 
issues, for example, it broadened the definition of its clientele from 
an emphasis on the SpSinish speaking to all family* farmers who have^ 
limited opportunities because of resources or background. The Council 
also addressed the issue of its own membership by limiting the number 
of individuals oh th^. Council to 20, with a maximum of three each from 
the State univeVsity system, cormiunity colleges, community privateN^ 
organizations, and the University of California; The remainder will 

> 
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come from other organizations, with 'a maximum of three from any single 
figency. Thif will enable 're;)rese>itation from family farmers, repre- ' 
sentaMon that has beerv, discussed oftjsn* among Council irjembers. A final 
example of. Council action concerns the"purpose' artd goals of the Council, 
which have ajso been revised after lengthy discu^on. 

There are other isiues^ however, that still need att^ntjon. Some 
'say that U information -delivery is to be a central-^nission, it is not 
clear why college 'courses' appear to be the dominant means af delivery 
adopted so far. They suggest that fairfily farmers are inhibited by, 
.colleges a* institutions and that colleges aVe too prone to offer. , 
'courses that are pedagogically or substanti.vely remote fr6m the family 
famer's inter"ests and needs. Relative to the colleges, there is con- . 
fusion as to' the role of the Council in .establishing policy for the . 
Resource Centers. Perhaps^ say some, the Council should not make 
Resource Center policy and therefore should pot be expected to shape 
the activities of any of the program^ units, but simply provide an 
(jpp<rrtunity for individuals with similar interests to occasionally 
meet and share information. Other's, however, given experiences with 
the two centers and the constraints under which they operate, suggest 
that the,Council shojld take a more dynamicind forceful role in 
shaping Resource C^er policy, An apparently agreed upon but yet to 
be implemented point of view is that the Resource Centers, should be 
mobile rather than stationary, thereby coordinating existing resources 
^the area rather than protecting -the Vested interests of any given 
institution. 

< 

Another is,yje concerns the Council's role in attending to agri- 
cultural polve/that affects family farmers. Some Council members 
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remain frustrated that the Council Ls not been able t(f deal more^ 
effectively apd consistently with sucfrYssues. 'One explanation, for ■ 
ttie lack of focused attention on policy matters by r»st Council, members 
relates tg the motives .underlying membershiVH^rf the Ct)urrcil . For 
many if not most Council members, the Council does no^represent a 

* catalyst fof* poli"^ analysis or change. Instead, it represents an 

• • . ' * ' 

opportunity to share knowledge of activities, foster frlenflship^, and , 

maintiiYi -the status quo. This explanation for the Council's-lack of 
^tteption to policy issues makes sense whei), seen in relation to the 
Council's internal affairs whiclt constitute its major preoccupation. 
Such housekeeping activities are important because many Council mem- ' 
bers are dependent directly of^indirectly on.CETA funding for either 
their employment or for the programs that they participate in. Like- 
wise, nembership in the Council provides legitimacy to their employ- 
ment, and activity. Thus, it is not surprising that* the Council has not 
been a major source of policy ideas as it struggles to kee? itself and 
various components alive and functioning. A period 6f tranquility, 
security, and continuit^ill be needed if the Council i% to be able 

• to attend systematically to policy is?ues. Even then it will be able 
to tio so only if it can sfructure the Council's total activities into 

^ear priority areas and utilize both ad hot 'committees and a tightly 
monitored agenda as part of its operations. 
/ Another issue' concerns the role of the executive secretary, wTib 
reports to the Council but is salaried by UC Cooperative Extension. 
Because of the skills of the secretary and the wj^ acceptance M 
respect of the Council members that he enjoys ,\|ie has been able to 
deal with the potential conflicts that such a structure presents. 
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Nevertheless, it would be worthwhile to Clarify the CounciTs decision-^ 



making structure so that problems of autf^rity, responsibility, anis, ^ 
ac/:ountability can be avoided. Questions have also been raised as to 
how the executive secretary spends fiis time. Some Council members 
believe that he shoul^ not so involved in assisting and monitoring 
the tlesounc^ Center components and Ibe more attentive to policy issues - 
Although few would argue with such a position, there is a clear need 

V 

for someone to carry out administrative matters, especially in light 
of the reassignment of the CETA representative. At the same time, 
it is possiTSle that the executive secretary has, been overly attentive 
to such Council . administrative matters and needs to reassess his own 
priorities, " ^ 

Overall, what can be said about the Council* s^achievement to 
date relative to its stated, purpose annd goals? As to supporting arid 
pronx)ling the economic viability of family fanr^o^ Advocating for 
family farms, there i^^ttle evi^dence of much accomplishment. Some 
of the reasorls have -already been mentioned, especially the status quo ^ 
.motives of many Council members,^ An additional reason resj;s with CETA 
and its leadership. At a time when continuity and stability were . 
needed in the Family Farm Program, from December 1980 to March 1981, 
Cy^A appeared to do little to support theXouncil or its components. 
CETA's urban and .rural priorities were not clear, and CETA personnel 
changes resulted, in the neglect of ttie complex Family Farm Program^ a pro- 
gram that was in need of nurturance, leadership, and support. As CETA 
pulled back and became less predictable, the Council had to assume 
more housekeeping duties ahd be conoe^ed about its own existence. 
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As a result, the CoiInclTs attention often turned away from its family 
farm priorities to assessing its future survival. 

The Council has done much better wtth rts third purpose, that 
of facilitating and coordinating access to information and other re- 
sources. Through CIS and the two Resource Centers, the transmissibn 
'of Information during Council meetings, the relations created with 
new Resour^ Centers such as that at the College of the Desert, the 
publtcay/on of a resource guide, an? so on, the Council appears to be 
making considerable progress in the coordination of access to informa- 
tion and resources available to family farmers. 

The problems discussed in this report must be resolved through 
strong leadership if the. Family Farm Council is to remain a viable 
organization. Leadership must not only attend to the iTiterests of 
itsjrembers and their respective organizations but must define and 
assess the short* and long-range goals around which members can bb^th 
rally and benefit. 

However* it should be recognized that there are no shortcuts 
to creating a viable Council and there are few successful models 
from which to learn. Because we caofiot point to formulas for the 
successful integration of separate agencies into a coordinated effort, 
the kinds of difficulties experienced by the Council are not unu?ua1 . 
Wh5^is needed more than anything at this point is the confidence yd 
support of CETA to ensur5 that the Council has an opportunity to assess 
its viability and chalet its progress. 

/ 
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B*. Central Iwffomation Service 

— — •- ^ — — —I- ^ 

The Central Information Service (CIS) is part of the Small Farm 
Center located at the campus of the U^yifersity of California, Davis. < 
"CThe Small Farm Center is the overall structure at the University 
which houses CIS and the office of the executive secretary for the 
Famtly Farm Counctl.) Originally conceived as the central loc^ition 
for ijiformation ^ibout family faming, CIS is primarily responsible 
for the acquisition, storage, and disseminationMjf information and 
instructional materials to the Retource Centers, Council member agen* 
cies, and interested individuals-. These tasks are to be accomplished 
by the CIS director and support staff of the Small Farm Center. 

Because of humerous delays beyond the coptrol of the program, CIS 
h^s been functioning for only six months, or since February 1981. Dur- 
ing tnis period several materials were produced A county-by-county 
Family Farm Resource Guide, initiated under the auspices of the UCCE 
Small Farm Center was published, and by June was disseminated. An auto- 
TObile bumper sticker with the message ''Small Farms Make Sense" and a 
flyer announcing the Small Farm Center were also produced. In July, 
the first Small Farm Newsletter was published and disseminated. Finally, 
the Center attempted to respond ^to requests for* materials and develop- 
went from the field, principally from the two Resource Centers and 
severaT UCCE farm advisers. Of all the materials produced by CIS, only 
the Resource Guide i^epresients a substantive contribution. As indicated 
above, it had been produced for the most part under the sponsorship of 
the UCCE Program in Community Resource Development prior t^o the initiation 
of CIS. 
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The other activities of CIS were geared to more long-range out- 
comes. One of these concerned the development of the clearinghouse 
function, including the resource library. To this end, the director 
of CIS spent a considerable portion of his t\m iatroducing himself to 
appropriate individuals^nd^jntifying information networks, other 
agencies, and computerized data-based systems for sources of informa- 
tion relevant to family farn^ The planning of information storage 
.and retrieval systems was also undertaken. Likewise, CIS began the 
planning of a needs assessment of the family farm clientele in Cali- 
fornia. 

Severa] problems have characterized N^e Central Information Service 
during the six months it has been functioning. Foremost among them is 
the ambiguity regarding the mission of CIS and the meaning of such terms 
as data bank, clearinghouse, resource library, and so on. To date, 
there remains confusion as to what structures, substance, and process 
can be expected when these resources are functioning and available. 
Likewise, there""r&n^ins confusion as to the extent and nature of CIS 
involvement in instructional materials development and how CIS will 
complement the work of Resource Centers. To^^ai^, CIS has not. responded 
adequately to materials development requests, d^e partly to the atten- 
tion it has given to other priorities and partly to a lack of budgetary 
resources for materials development. 

Overall, Council members have held too many expectations which CIS 
has been unable to^ meets in 3 six-month period. The result has been 
frustration for many of those involvefl. The director was left alone to 
develop CIS and pursue his priorities within the overall Family Farm 
Program design.. After five months, several Council members felt that 

* r 
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As part of ita^ direct services delivery, the Resource Center' offered 
a total of seven short courses to its family, farm Clientele. Initially, 
th^ Center began by providmg short courses in accordance with CWETA 
guidelines wh,ich stipulated that classroom instruction should take place 
at the College campus, with a miniiuum of 12 family farmers ^ittending 
the 40-hour block of^trajning in sessions of eight hours each* Because 
of the irregular nature of the'agricuKure schedule, however, attendance 
did not always reach anticipated levels. Enrol lment;s per course ranged 
between 10 to 28 participants with an average attendance of 16 family 
fanners per session. 

i 

In addiction to short course eontaccs, the Center staff claims 
that approximately 120 Spanish-^peaking famejrs were contacted on a 
regular basis**by the agronomist component* Each of the three full-time 
agronomists made two routine visits a month^to 40 farmers in his^eo- 
graphical area. In addition to the regular visits, agronomists also 
made visits in response to requests received at the Resource Center. 
Requests" for agronomist services v^ere primarily of an emergency nature, 
* farmers encountered pest and insect problems, plants did not look as 
expected, or other similar difficulties arose. 

Ifidirect farmer contact was maintained principal Ij' through radio 
and TV. The radio program was broadcast free of charge by two Spanish 
language radio stations in Fresno -(KGST-AM and KXEX-FM) as a community 
public service* Timely information, specific top^ics, and general Re- 
source Center announcements were aired weekdays at^.30 A.H* The total 
air time for 'this broadcast took approximately five minutes. The live 
interview pragj^am was broadcast for one-half hour eveV-y 15 days at 
liOO P^^H.^ Television broadcasting was used only a couple of times 
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between 10 to 28 participants with an average attendance of 16 family 
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regular basis**ty the agronomist component. Each of the three full-time 
agronomists made two routine visits a month^to 40 farmers in his*^eo- 
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.farmers encountered pest and insect problems, plants did not look as 
expected, or other similar difficulties arose. 

Ifidirect farmer contact was maintained principally through radio 
and TV, The radio program was broadcast free of charge by two Spanish 
language radio stations in Fresno .(KGST-AM and KXEX-FM) as a cormiunity 
public service. Timely information, specific top'ics, and general Re- 
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interview program was broadcast for one-half hour eve^y 15 days at 

ItOO P.M.^ Television broadcasting was used only a couple of times 
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and usually took the form of taped and live inte^iews and slide pre- 
sentations. Interviews were either with Resource Center staff members 
or with specialists invited from other agencies in the area serving^ 
family farmers. The question and answer session typically revolved 
around specific topics of general interest to the family farmer in the 
area. The television programs were aired twice a month for half an 
hour each session. Their purpose was to introduce the Resource Center 
facilities to the television viewing audience and to announce future 
short courses and other Center activities. 

Although the Kings River Family Farm Resource Center was able to 

attain mdny of its goals, efforts spent in the achievement of set obT 

S 

jectives were not always as fruitful as anticipated. Problems ob- 
structing the attainir,ent of Resource Ce&ter goals include difficulties 
with CWETA funding, low attendance in short courses, poor relaticms 

7 

between the Center and the College, lack of staff competency, and 
poor deployment of staff. Other areas of concern include the lack 
of data collected on the effects of services delivered and the co- 
ordination of coEiTRunity agencies for the delivery of family farm 

1 • 

services. A 

From the beginning the Resource Center was faced with CWETA 
.funding delays. Negotiation of contracts tetw^en CWETA and the 
College was expetted to take place in the Spring of 1980t This tru- 

cial step in securing funding did not actually take place until 

-J 

September 1, l;980, several months behind schedule. As an example of 
this initial delay; the Resource Center was late in hiring the radio 
prograrrenerSnd the multimedia specialist and, consequently, materials 
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develofxtient* and production in these areas also suffer'ed setbacks. 
While the radio programmer ^as officially hired as soon as the wntract 
was signed, the media specialist did not begin*-work until mid-Decefil5^eTr • 
1980. The local EDO office in charge of monitoring the Resource Cen- 
ter's activities for CWETA was incessantly critical of the short 
course program's inability to meet contractual obligations. CWETA-'s 
complex guidelines required that short courses be coiducted in 40-hour 
blocks of'eight hours per day, serve only family farmer heads of house^ 
hold, meet at authorized locatio^, follow schedules'sef at the time 
Of proposal submission^ and so on. While industrial and uri^an pro- 
grams funded by tfie agency have apparently little difficulty meeting 
this effiployment upgrading model specifically designed for them, rural, 
self-employed -family farmers are only able to participate in flexible 
programs which are designed around the agricultural schedule. In part 
because of CWETA's requirement that courses be held for six- to eight 
hour.s per cjay, attendance at short courses ^ffered after January 1981 
hegan to decrease steadily.' There were other reasons for the decreas- 
ing enrollment as well. First, starting in January, fanners were 
busily involved with land .^preparation and other activities necessary 
for spring planting. Some of (he courses scheduled for longer periods 
of time often had to be modified and adapted to farmers'^ time con- 
straints, a decision not favorably looked upon by the EDD office. 

Second, the Resource Center, because of climatic and other condi- 
tix)ns, was not able to provide classroom and on-the-job training ac- 
cording to optimistic proposal estimates. Even in cases where the 
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rmmmum nurpber of clientele in attendance was surpa^ssed, CWETA selec- 

tion cntena often disqualified participants 6n the grounds that they 

J 

were not household heads, there was more than one family membe(^ in 
attendance, and so on. ^ 

Third, withdrjawal of stipends was another reason given for low 
course enrollment. Fanners relied upon this financial support to cover 
some portion of transportation and other costs. The fact that fanners 
continued to attend short courses until late March, albett in smaller 
numbers, howeyer, suggests that participants were not simply attending 
class with the intention of receiving stipends. 

Fourth, saturation of services delivered and a multiplicity of 
agencies serving the target population represent another source of ex- 
ternal factors affecting class attendance. Recently, as .a result of 
special personnel hired by the UC Extension service, a certain amount 
of duplication of ^ervnces has been^cknowled^. Not only are UC Ex- 
tension Spanish-speaking farm advisers providing technical assistance 
to Spanish-speaking family fanners in the area but, increasingly, ad- 
visers have been organizing short courses for the client population. 
Hencfe, family fannerssna;L>^ be saturated with similar services from ^ 
two different agencies which may be vying for the same target population. 

A fifth element in explaining the lack of attendance in the short 
courses relates to lack of knowledge of family fanners* needs. The Re- 
source Center staff was generally recognized for its agricultural know- 
ledge and credentials, the considerable rapport it had with fanners, 
•and ttee^amiliarity it had with the biophysical environment of the area. 
In addition, the staff was bilingual and familiar with the cultural 
values of the family farmers with whom it wofked. When asked wfiy the 

■ 
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farijers, who often promised the agronomists that they^ would enroll 1n 
the short. courses* didn't do so, the Center' staff responded that in the 
final analjfsis it didn't know the farmers 'r needs or wants to the ex- 
tent necessary. ^ ^ 'J 

t Apart from course attendance, relations between the Center and 
the College is another problem that affected the Resource Center in 
the delivery of ser-vices. The- general College attitude toward the Re- 
source Center may best lie characterized as passive acceptance ralher 
than active support* As an agency serving the agricultural community, 
for example; the Resource Cepter was expected to b6 fully institution- 
alized as a part of the .College's Land Division, This institutiortali- 
zation was conceived as a sj^iotic process whereby both the Resource 
Center and the College sfVucture were to be brougnt into greater co- 
ordination in the delivery of services to the family farmer in the area. 
After one year of existence next to the Land Department, however, very 
little cojpnuni cation occurred between the Department and the Resource, 
Center. In effect^ the College^ failed to'view the Center as a catalyst 
'to making changes in the direction and ccOTnitment of the Land Division 
and the"^College as a whol^, , , 

Scheduling, ef classrocxii and AV equipment, for example, appeared 
to be the source of on& of the greatest problems between the College 
and the Resource Center. Because the College operates on ^ semester 
schedule, coordination and allocation of resources are planned approxi- 
mately six months in advance. Due to the small scale of^peration in 

the Resource Center, CWETA guidelines, and the flexible nature of the 

I 

agricultural season, however, the Center tended to work best on short- 
tern scheduling. The College personflel Insists that the Resource Center 
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director was well aware of College services a^'ailable and the schedule 
regulating their use. 

A third area of conflict between the CenteXand the College was 
the definition of the clientele to be served by the Center. From the 
very beginning of the program, the Resource Center director anticipated 
reluctance on the part Of the College in accepting a Resource Center 
principally serving Spanish-speaking family fanners. Although the Re- 
source Center apparently never turned away any family farmer seeking ^ 
service and assistance, initially its basic orientation and language 
of^cofTununication targeted the Spanish-speakjng rather than the En^ish- 
speaking family farmer- 



justifi^ hi: 



The Center director justified his narrow focus in two ways. 
First, the policy guidelines from both CWETA and the Council specified 
the Spanish-speaking family farmer as the target group in greatest 
Tfeed of assistance. Second, the Center director felt that Spanish-^ 
speaking family fanners represent the largest .ethnic group of small- 
scale farmers in the area and those in greatest need of assistance, • 
This programmatic emphasis was^interpreted by the College as a case 
of clear bias jioward only one ethnic group. Hencfe, these factors con- 
tributed tb an ear 1^ attitude of reluctance on the part of the College 
to* actively support the activities and function of the Resource Center. 
The CWETA-supported College administrator apparently (lid little to 
dispel this reluctance. ^ 

An additional problem was staff competency and deployment or the 
level of expertise, experience, and use of individuals hired in the 
Center to fill the posi-tions of media and radio programmer. From 
interviews conducted with key individuals as vf^ll as the analysis 
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of materials, it appears that the multimedia specialist was both in- 
experienced and lacked expe)ct;ise in the area for which he\as hired. 

i 

The radio programnier, on the other hand>, had previous experience in 
the dissemination of information through radio broadcasts. As a re- 
suit of the many tasks expected of him, however, radio programming 
activities were primarily limited to the delivery of timely informa- 
tion such as weather and -crop refJorl^, market prices, and upcoming Re- 
source Center activities" and services. 

in spite of these drawbacks, the limited Resource Center staff 
has worked very hai|^ to deliver services to its target population. 
Radio programs and short courses have been two activities into which 
much effprt has gone^ Although there has been little evaluation of the 
impact of these services, the Center personnel feel that on thre basis 
of informal conversations held with participants, the services are well 
received by small farmers. If the Center continues to function, it is 
advisable that the staff place more emphasis on formally documenting 
the appropriateness of its materials and scripts and their effect on 

y 

the farm practice? of the target population for whom services ^are pro- 
vided. Some documentation may^be easily obtained, for example, by 
asking participants a fewi brief questions about materials received or 
the course in which they participated or by having agronomists make a 
log of telephone inquiries of asking fanners during farm visits whether 
there are other areas in whtch services cCuld be offered. 

Finally, t)ie Resource Center at Kings River has not dealt ade- 
quately with its fjbnction as a coordinator of other family farm re- 
sources in the area.* The Center should seriously assess the prospects 
for initiating a broadly based steering committee to assist in the 
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fulfillment o1\ the Center's contractual obligations for cooHination^ 
Such a ccmmittfee shoul deepen the Center and the College to facilita- 
ting the work of other agencies in the area that are or could be con- 
cerned with family farm issues. ^Likewise, such a committee could 
assist in avoiding the duplication of services or the confUjpt with 
services offered by others. 

4 This coordination function has always been a major goal in the 
overall conceptualization of the Family^Farm^Program. Whether Kings 
Riyer or any community college has a sufficient vested interest in 
integrating its own mission with that of other community agencies, 
however, is problematic. This is especially apparent when, as in this 
instance, such integration concerns the delivery of information through 
courses which are the basis for a College's existence financially. 
Because of this interest, the* College is inevitably in competition 

* f 

with other agenciet, like UCCE, for the enrollment of^^a potential 
clienr population, And may not be inclined to foster collaborative 
coomunity activities in the service of family farmers. 

D. Hartnell Family Farm Resource Center 

The Family Farm Resource Center at Hartnell College in Salinas 
was established ?o coordinate and enhance the trai ning,^ transmission 
of information; and other services to family farmers inl:he Central 
Coast area. In meeting these objectives, the Resource Center has used 
different Strategies and methods to address its clientele. These 
approaches include direct personal contact between the Center staff 
and the family -farmers as well as more indirect channels of communi- 
cation such as radio and printed media. Direct personal contacts 
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ha^/i--o<^curred pr^inci pally through the short courses offered* technicaT^ 

assistance in the field, and farm visits by the Center staff. 

In its first year of existence, the Center provided a total of 

Si shoTr^tJ&urses to its^ family farmer clientele. Of the to^al number 

of short courses^&ffered, three were specifically tailored to the ^ 

English-speaking family farmer, while 28 other courses were offered 

to Spanish-speaking farmers. Courses off^ered to the English-speaking 

family farmer have.:£s^l^owed a seminar format and have focused on dif-" 

ferent aspects of a topic^ while those provided to the Spamsh^speak* 

ing family farmer have tended to be field demonstrate oris and hands- 

on-instruction, and have emphasized basic subjects identification 

and application of fertilizers, quality control in picking and shipping 

of crops, and alternative marketing strategies. Enrollment in these 

courses ranged from 10 to 20 participants ^er class with an average 

attendance of approximately 12 fanners per session. 

Agronomist field visits are the second method of maintaining 

direct contact with the family farmer. In addition to field demonstra- 

tions and short course contacts, the two Resource Center agronomists 

claim an average of 45^monthly contacts with farmers in the field. 

Most of these tfield visits were made in response to farmer requests 

/ 

received at the Center in regard to emergencies farmers encountered 
in the field. If, for example, a farmer notice<J that plants did not 
look as well as expected or pests menaced crops, he might contact the ^ 
Center agronomists and request technical assistance. ' ^ 

Indirectly, farmer contacts were maintained priftiarily through 
radio and printed materials. Dissemination of information through 

radio emphasized the delivery qf timely informatit)n on crop prices. 
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weather, peist problems, announcements of Center "activities, as well as 
in-depth coverage of special atopics on machinery selection and mainten- 
ance, record keeping, quality c ohtroi <rf produce, and the like. Two - 
Spanish-language radio stations in the area (KCTY-AM and KRAY-FM) 
broadcast Center information twice^daily and five days^a week free of, 
charge as a cotmiunity servicerHJow that KUBO has gone on the air, the 
Resource Center looks forward t6 a fruitful joint venture in the-de- ' 
velopment and broadcast of agricultural iTiformation. KUBO has 
scheduled one^ur of agricultural broadcast daily to cover a broad 
range of topics relevant to the family fanner. 

Printed, materials in the form of flyers, leaflets, and manuals 
have afso been used as a means of reaching the farmer with rfTfFohnation. 
While flyers and leaflets have been used to announce upcoming Cente\, 
activities, the insect manual for the control of strawberry pests was 
designed as reference material to assist farmers in diagnosing prob- 
lems encountered in *he field as well as to suggest procedures in the 
control of pests and diseases affecting strawberries^^^he first edi- 
tion of the manual, published in January 1981, consisted of 1,^00 copies 

in English and 1^00 in Spanish. Jo daftST approximately 350 Spanis^fv^ 

copies and ^50 English copies have bean distributed, primarily through 

personal 'contact. - . \^ 

In spiWof these, accomplishments, however, th.e Hartnel^ Familv) 
Farm Resou/ce Center was faced with several problems which hinder^l the^ 
smooth functioning and prevented the attainment of some of the Center's 
*goals. 



Problems obstructing the full attainment of some of the Resource 
Center goals as with Kings River, stem from both external and internal 
constraints. Externally, the Center was obliged to deal with funding 
agencies, local eigencies serving the family fanner, and the College- 
Internal constraints have to do more with resources available and the 
difficulties in administering the program. 

The first external difficulty relates to funding agencies. Fund- 
ing for the f'ir^ year of the Resource Center operation was made* 
available from State CETA as .well as from CWETA grants. While CETA 
•poltcies presented fittle difficulty with the disbursement of funds, 
CWETA's strict policies and gui^felines were a major and constant source 
of problems for the Hartnell Resource Genter. Because CWETA funds ^ ^ 
were intended fer some staff salaries, materials production, pro- 
vision of|||()ort courses, and acquisition of materials and equipment, 
these activities feere closely monitored by the CWETA representative. 

Second, the Hartnell Center was unable to meet CWETA's short 
course contractual obligations, CWETA required that short courses be 
conducted in 40-hour blocks of eight hours per day, serve only heads 

r 

of household, meet at authorized locations,, follow schedules set at 
the time of proposal submission, and so on. Although the Resource 
Center director sought on many occasions to inform the EDO office in 
writing of the particulan»circumstances surrounding services delivery 
to self-employed family farmers, these efforts were often of no avail 
as CWETA was unwilling to make any exceptions to the program as stipu- 
lated in the original proposal. Because fanners were often busy with 
-various aspects of land preparation and crop production, course ^ 
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schedules often had to be modified and adapted to faif*tner needs, time 
constraints, and the like. These modifications were typically un- 
acceptable to the EDD office. 4^ ; J 
Third, as an agency serving the agricultural conmunity, the Re- 
source Wnter was intended to be fully institutionalized withia^the 
College structure. Although^he College did provide an experimental 
plot for strawberry production to the Center, little faculty contact 
has occurred with the.progrAn, facilities assigned have not been ade- 
quate, and scheduling requirements have made materials production and 
course planning difficult. For example, the College's lack of bi- 
lingual Spanish/English-speaking personnel and facilities to produce 
material in Spanish ccujsed the Resource Center staff to contract out 
most of the materials produced to businesses outside the College. 
Similarly, the Center staff has felt that as a result of the agri- 
cultural schedule around which the Center has had to work to best 
serve the client population, the College required too gr^at a lead 
time to^ produce most instructi^al material needed. Another example 

' of some difficulty in the area of College support was the size and 
location of the room in which the Resource Center was housed. Lo- 
cated in the TechnolcJgy Building, the Resource Cj^ter was assigned a 
small room approximately 12 x 15 feet. Although the Resource Center 
agronomist spends much ^ his time in the field, space for the three- 
member staff and office equipment is severely restricted. Visitors 
from off-campus, including agency representatives and farmers, cannot 
*r easily be accommodated in the space allocated for the Resource Center, 

• Related to space has been the apparent necessity to .place the 
CETA-funded secretary with the Administration of tfie College. 
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Having the secretary located in another building has deprived the Re- 
source Center of a person on site able to h«ndle the ongoing clerical 
work. Although it is arguable witether sufficient space exists in the 
Resource Center to accotmiodate a secretary, placfing the secretary else- 
where has consequences for a Center already understaffed, ^iven the 
scope bf activities it has charted for i^^elf. Similarly, there is . 
little evidence that the College has made attempts to actively en- 
gage its reg^^r faculty in the program. The College does not appear 
to be taking advantage of the presence of the Center as a catalyst to 
involve the agricultural faculty in addressing the family farm cli- 
entele as a special population. 

The* last external factor relates to the coordination function 
of local'agencies pertinent to family farmers. Although the Resource 
Center at Har'tnell has developed a series of dya^lic relationships with 
several' agencies in the colkunUy. it must begin to establish a more 
pemanent cormiittee structure to assist in the fulfillment of the 
Center's contractual obligations for coordination. Such a cormiittee 
would need to facilitate^he of other agencies in the area, co- 
ordinati^lo'cal resources available, work with public and private con- 
cerns to avoid contradictory information and duplication of services . 
provided to farmers. As ^h Kings River. Hartnell is inevjitably in 
competition with ot^r agencies, like the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, in providing services to potential cl ient' farmers . and may not 
'be inclined to loster collaborative cwriunity activities in the ser- 



Vice o.f family farmers. 
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There were also several internal constraints which affected the ^ 
Resource Center's. ability to fully achieve its "goals. The first o^^, 
these IS related to the characteristics of^the client population served. 
Given th^three typ€s of small farmers addressed — the English-speaking 
independent farmer^and the Spanish-speaking independent and cooperative 
farmer -- the Center staff realized that it had to replicate its 
activities because of the linguistic and other-characteristics of 
these groups. To meet the linguistic needs, for example, -^e Resource 
Center has produced materials in both English and Spanish. In attempt-, 
ing to deal with the appropriate mix of independent and cooperative 
farmers and in attempting to bring them to one place fot instruction, 
however, little progress has been made. As a resiJlt, the Resource 
Center staff has been obliged to duplicate much of its efforts, as it 
must repeat similar instructional content to the different types of 
clientele. -Because of the limited staff available and the need to 
provide instruction to Spanish-speaking family fcirmers, the Center 
should continue to devise ways to bring jt^gether larger grou{xs of 
learners to minimize the time and energy reqtvired to serve similar 
populations. 

A second internal constraint concerns the time needed in the 
production of informational materials. While a lot of time has been 
spent in materials production, and a large amount of materials has ^ 
been produced, the Resource Center lias little evidence as to the 
impact these materials have had on the target population. Now that 
the Center is engaging in evaluating its own efforts in these areas, 
the staff will be in a better position to assess the effectiveness of 
materials produced and services delivered. 
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third internal constraint concerns radio programming. In spite 
of the progress made in the area of radio* programs, the Hartnell Cen- 
ter must still resolve some prgbJ^S before rad,io can be used more • 
effectively. The first probterarjplates to the quality of individuals 

r — hiced as radio specialists. Though it should be poijited out that the 
individuals hired are very enthusiastic and indeed quite capable of 
mastering th^ir specialized tasks, none of thesn have much prior ex- 
perience with radio programming. The Resource Center radio program- 

. mer is ran agronomist by training and regards radio materials develop- 
ment as an avocation. The level of expertise of the two jointly hired 
staff members entrusted with the responsibility of producing 120 tapes 
for the Resource Center is less impressive. Neither " individual has 
had previous experience* working either with radio or with family 
fanners. Although KUBO has provided some 40 hours of training in 

4 

various aspects of radio prograrrming and broadcasting, few scripts- 
have y^t been produced. Furthermore, the Resource Center does not * 
have any clear knowledge of thie listening audience with whom to assess 
the effectiveness of the radio program. It is expected that these and 
similar issues will soon be addressed once KUBO has^more experience 
on the air. 

A Final Observation , 

The Family Fann Program has charted a difficult, experimental) 
course in programmatic arqjas where successful precedents exist. 
Other coordinating institutions like the Family Farm Council, for^ 
example, often falter' in their attempts at integrated development 
because their members become cwipetiti ve, enthusiasm is lost in the 
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face- of administrative and funding constraints, leadership waiies be- 
cause of key mefnber turnover,* and so on. Its fragility as an insti- 
tution is often apparent as it seeks to keep its mission clear and its 
structure, membership, ancJ process viable. These and other similar 
characteristics apply to the Family Farm Council. 

The information-generating and service delivery componentsof 
theVamily Fanp Program .at UC Davis, Kings River, and Hartnell have 
also encountered difficulties in achieving their^ objectives. These 
difficulties are numerous, raisKig questions that range from whether 
Colleges are the most a'ppropnate sites for coordinating and deliver- 
ing family farm services to whether the direct 'and indirect means of 
delivery through courses and various media are those that are most 
needed or viable given" the status of the family fanner. 

Although it'is necessary to continue to question the efficacy 
of the Family Farm Program, from its overall mission to its strate- 
gies and methods, it is also necessary to recognize that it is an 
experiment. As such, it is makingua contribution to the knowledge 
of both family farming and to the process of planned social change. 
In both instances, the state of the art is in its infancy, not only 
in California but worldwide. Because we cannot point to formulae 
for success in most programs that involve human service delivery, we 
must be satisfied with making small but consistent progress. The 
Family Fam Program is making such incremental advances in the face 
of 'complex realities and must have more time to assess its viability. 

^ ■ • • • . 
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